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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Mr. Adams, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Corresponding Secretary, in the absence of the Librarian, 
reported the list of donors to the Library since the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift, from the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Young, of eight photographs and en- 
gravings; and of a photograph of a portrait-sketch of Martha 
Washington, drawn by Alexander Hamilton, the original 
being in the papers of Baron Von Closen, of Rochambeau's 
army. 

The Editor announced the Bradford, History of New Ply- 
mouth, for early publication. 

Governor Long read the following paper: 

The Civil War. 

Northern sentiment has steadily grown more tolerant 
towards the Southern States in the matter of the civil war 
of half a century ago. Mr. Rhodes' finely impartial history, 
the oration on General Lee by our President, Mr. Adams, the 
recent studies of Southern leaders by Mr. Bradford, are all 
indications and accompaniments, more perhaps than causes, 
of this increasingly liberal spirit. 

Guess is not history, though history is sometimes not much 
better than guess. And recalling those secession days I have 
at times been interested in guessing whether the Southern 
Confederacy would not have stood a better chance of success 
by non-resistance than by fighting. You cannot make much 
impression on a bag of feathers by striking it. Could the 
North have subdued the South if there had been nothing to 
strike and no resistance to overcome? Such are our constitu- 
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tional limitations that non-resistance, paradoxical as it may 
seem, would probably have been irresistible. 

Suppose that South Carolina had made no attempt to secure 
Fort Sumter; that all the United States forts, arsenals and 
public buildings in the South had been simply let alone; that the 
Confederate Union of the Southern States had been organized 
as it was, its Confederate officials chosen, post-offices and 
custom houses of its own established, and the United States 
quietly told that it might run its machine and the Confederates 
would run theirs. Under the overwhelming pressure of local 
public sentiment, every United States postmaster in the South, 
every custom-house official, every federal judge and marshal, 
as well as scores of army and navy officers would have resigned. 
If the United States had attempted to enforce its authority 
by legal process, no jury could have been found to convict 
any Southern man accused of an offence against the laws of the 
United States. Trials would have had to be in the vicinity, 
that is, in the respective Southern States. The South keeping 
the peace, no sufficient ground for sending an army into it 
would have existed, and the suggestion of such action would 
have run against what in that case would have been the very 
strong and probably controlling conservative opinion of the 
North, and would have awakened sympathy and caused a 
reaction of feeling. Horace Greeley's advice that the Separat- 
ing Sisters be let go would have had many and an increasing 
number of followers. The Democratic party, instead of being 
almost entirely shifted from its proslavery and Southern sym- 
pathies by the firing on Sumter and by the military prepa- 
rations of the South, would have continued shouting the old 
constitutional arguments of Calhoun, Hayne and Jeff. Davis. 
Military leaders like Generals Butler and Sickles and Logan, 
and all the great mass of citizens of whom they were typical, 
also a large part of the conservative Whig element, the whole 
Tammany organization, and many of the commercial interests 
which were imperilled by the prospective loss of trade, all these 
would have been reluctant if not resolutely refusing to sanction 
the invasion of an unresisting State by a federal army. No 
Harvard or other college student would have been fired with 
patriotic ardor. Concession to the South or compromise with 
it would probably have ensued or, if not that, Greeley's com- 
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plete acquiescence in its separation would have stood a chance 
to materialize. And masterly inactivity, or in short the being 
simply a bag of feathers, yielding if struck but at once resum- 
ing its place unhurt, might have accomplished what four years 
of bloody war with its final utter impoverishment failed to 
effect. 

However it must be admitted that such a policy was practi- 
cally impossible. It would have been as easy to stop a hurri- 
cane with a mosquito netting as to stay that fiery outburst of 
the Southern spirit. But it is interesting to speculate on what 
might have been. 

As one result of this later more liberal sentiment towards 
the South, the conflict is no longer regarded as so much a 
rebellion as a civil war. Will not that be the final historic 
verdict? The grim verdict of war has now finally and forever 
settled the constitutional question, but in 1860-61 there was 
very great weight in the Southern view as stated by Jeff. Davis. 
Admitting that nullification was indefensible, he clearly dis- 
tinguished it from secession, which he claimed was a State's 
reserved right which had never been surrendered to the federal 
government by an express delegation of power. There is little 
doubt that in the earlier days of the government it was the 
accepted opinion that the federal government had no power 
to coerce a State and that each original State had a sovereign 
right to withdraw from the Union. That thoroughgoing Federa- 
list Timothy Pickering, then a senator, and Josiah Quincy, 
arguing in Congress against the admission of Louisiana, recog- 
nized the right of dismemberment. Even Alexander Hamilton, 
the great centralizationist, said that " to coerce a state is one 
of the maddest projects ever devised." The Hartford Con- 
vention of New Englanders in 18 14 evidently had no doubt of 
its own justification, if its proceedings should result in the^ 
dismemberment of the Union. It is not improbable that at 
that date the Supreme Court would have recognized the 
federal constitution as a compact, as Massachusetts did in 
express terms when ratifying its adoption, and would have 
strictly construed the constitutional provision that all powers 
not expressly delegated to the federal government are reserved 
to the States, and would have held that, as no power is ex- 
pressly so delegated to coerce a State to remain in the Union, 

23 
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no such power exists. Had one of the members of the Hart- 
ford Convention been arrested for treason, is there any doubt 
that he would have been acquitted, and that, if he had been 
defended by the godlike Daniel, the latter would have made 
as convincing a constitutional argument for his client as some 
fifteen years later he made against nullification in his epochal 
and unanswerable reply to Hayne ? Nullification was of course 
a very different thing from secession, which is practically only 
another name for revolution. And the right of revolution and 
of taking the chances of being hung for treason, if it turns 
out unsuccessful, neither Webster nor anybody else denied, to 
say nothing of Calhoun's argument that it was reserved state 
rights under the Constitution. If these early constitutional 
views were then correct, rebellion is hardly the term to apply 
to a withdrawal from the Union, No wonder that that amia- 
ble old public functionary, James Buchanan, was bewildered. 

Was the war therefore not justified? Was the splendid out- 
pouring by the North of its blood and treasure not justified? 
By no means. Whether or not it was rebellion, it was war — a 
war precipitated by the South. Had the South been content 
with the policy of masterly inactivity to which I have referred, 
it would at least have stood a better chance of success; but 
when it went further and fired its guns on Sumter and the 
national troops in it, sought to prevent the movement of United 
States vessels to carry them relief, and took possession of 
United States property, the South gave the same cause for 
war that any foreign nation would have given by the same 
course of action. Many an international war has started from 
slighter causes. It only needed this spark to set the whole 
North afire. The South in its desperation had struck us on the 
cheek, and we turned not the other but struck back. Then it 
became war, simply war, international war if it pleased the 
South to consider it so, though, on that theory of its own, the 
exercise by Lincoln of war powers, his emancipation proclama- 
tion, and Sumner's theory of treating the defeated Confederate 
States as conquered territory become more easy of defence. 
But it was a war which in fact, whatever the theory, the North 
at once recognized as a war for union, freedom and human rights 
— war of which Mrs. Howe's verses were the battle hymn; 
and then came that melting of all the old parties into patriotic 
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blend as far as the national integrity was at stake. Then came 
that splendid outpouring of the blood and treasure of the North, 
that glow of patriotism which swept like a flame over the whole 
land, that chivalrous giving of youth and life itself to a holy 
cause, and that loyal appeal to arms in which you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, did the soldier's part and earned the military title by which 
we who have known you longest still delight to call you. 

Dr. Allen read a paper on 

State Navies and Privateers in the Revolution. 

During the Revolution the Americans carried on hostilities 
at sea in three classes of vessels: first, Continental vessels; 
second, the state navies; third, privateers, commissioned either 
by the Continental Congress or by the various states, and in 
some cases by both. Public vessels cruising under Continental 
authority comprised not only the Continental navy, strictly 
speaking, including vessels fitted out in France, but also the 
fleets organized by Washington in Massachusetts Bay in 1775, 
and later in New York; by Arnold on Lake Champlain in 1776; 
and by Oliver Pollock in 1778 on the Mississippi River. The 
fleets of Washington and Arnold were manned by the army 
and took an active part in the military campaigns of the first 
two years of the war, the operations in Massachusetts Bay 
being designed to render more nearly complete the investment 
of Boston, at that time besieged by the American army. 

In the beginning there was strong opposition to the partici- 
pation of the Continental government in naval affairs. Mari- 
time enterprise was looked upon as a matter of local, defence, 
and to many it appeared sheer madness to send ships out upon 
the sea to meet the overwhelming naval force of the enemy. 
This feeling, together with the sentiment of local independence 
and the loose federation of the colonies, united only for mutual 
protection, naturally led to the establishment of separate small 
navies by most of the states, supplemented by privateers; the 
needs of local defence moreover were too urgent to wait for the 
deliberations of the Continental Congress. Many public men, 
however, believed a national naval force essential, and their 
views prevailed; so there grew up side by side three distinct 
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classes of. naval service. Elbridge Gerry wrote from Water- 
town, October 9, 1775, to Samuel Adams at Philadelphia: "If 
the Continent should fit out a heavy ship or two and increase 
them as circumstances shall admit, the Colonies large privateers, 
and individuals small ones, surely we may soon expect to see 
the coast clear of cutters." 1 

Eleven of the thirteen states maintained armed vessels, 
New Jersey and Delaware being the exceptions. At the outset 
naval administration in the various states was generally in 
charge of the Committee of Safety, and later, of the state execu- 
tive or of a board which had under its care naval affairs alone 
or in combination with military affairs. The state navies varied 
much in size and force. Being used chiefly for coast defence, 
the vessels were usually smaller than those of the Continental 
navy, and many of them were merely boats and galleys adapted 
for operating in shallow waters. Some of the state ships, how- 
ever, were ocean cruisers of considerable size and force. 2 

The first American armed vessels commissioned by any 
public authority were two sloops fitted out by Rhode Island, 
June 15, 1775. The people of this colony had been annoyed 
by the British frigate Rose, cruising in Narragansett Bay. 
These sloops immediately went to sea under the command of 
Abraham Whipple, and on the same day, June 15, chased 
ashore and destroyed a tender of the Rose. 3 One of the sloops, 
the Katy, was subsequently taken into the Continental service 
under the name Providence. The state of Rhode Island after- 
wards kept a small force cruising in the bay. 

In the course of the war the Massachusetts navy comprised 
fifteen sea-going vessels and one galley. The Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts, after some ineffectual attempts in 
June, 1775, to provide for armed vessels, made a beginning. 
August 21 by taking two small vessels from Machias into the 
service of the colony. The actual establishment of a state 
navy, however, came in the following winter, when a committee 
was appointed, December 29, "to consider and report a plan 
for fitting out Armed Vessels for the defence of American 

1 American Archives, Series IV. m. 993. 

* For the state navies, see Paullin, Navy of the American Revolution, ch. xi.-xvii. 

' Boston Gazette, July 3, 1775; American Archives, Set. IV. 11. 1118; British 
Admiralty Records, Admirals' Despatches, 485, June 18, 1775; Historical Magazine, 
April, 1868; Field, Life of Esek Hopkins, 63-67. 
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Liberty." * In decisive action looking towards a naval force 
Connecticut preceded Massachusetts. Early in July, 1775, two 
vessels were provided for and in August they were purchased. 
A valuable prize was taken in October. Connecticut fitted out 
twelve vessels during the war, four of them galleys. 2 

Pennsylvania began, July 6, 1775, by providing for the de- 
fence of the Delaware River by means of boats and galleys. 
The Pennsylvania navy consisted of about ten vessels and nearly 
thirty boats and galleys for river and bay protection. The fleet 
was under the command of a commodore, and performed its 
most notable service in the valiant though unsuccessful de- 
fence of the Delaware River against Admiral Howe's fleet after 
the occupation of Philadelphia by General Howe in 1777. 3 
As regards the two remaining northern states, New York's 
naval enterprise was confined to organizing a small fleet in 
1776, for local defence. The early occupation by the British 
of New York city and the adjacent waters prevented any 
further operations. 4 New Hampshire voted in 1776 to build a 
galley and appointed a committee to procure an armed vessel. 
After this her whole naval activity, aside from encouraging 
privateering and setting up a prize court, consisted in fitting 
out a twenty-two-gun ship for temporary service in 1779. 6 

The Virginia navy, authorized by the Provincial Convention 
in December, 1775, comprised first and last seventy-two ves- 
sels of all classes including many ships, brigs and schooners; 
but apparently most of them were small, poorly manned and 
lightly armed, and were used largely for commerce. The naval 
duties of the fleet were confined mostly to Chesapeake Bay. 6 
Maryland shared with Virginia the defence of Chesapeake Bay, 

1 Journal Third Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, June 7, 11, 13, 20, 1775; 
Records of General Court of Mass., December 29, 1775, January n, February 7, 
8, 17, April 20, 1776; Paullin, ch. xi. 

1 Papers New London Hist. Soc, Part IV. 1. (1893), 34; American Archives, 
Ser. IV. in. 264-266; Paullin, ch. xii. 

8 American Archives, Ser. IV. m. 49s, 5i°> 5"> 858, 862, 1811, 1820, 1836, 
1839; rv. 515, 521; Penn. Archives, 2d Series, vol. 1.; Wallace, Life of William 
Bradford; Paullin, ch. xiii. 

* Journal Prov. Congress of New York, 1. 228, 349; American Archives, Ser. IV. 
v. 1401, 1430. 

6 lb., 10, 15, 17, 24; Paullin, ch. xvii. 

6 Southern Literary Messenger, January, 1857; American Archives, Ser. IV. rv. 
114, 866, v. 227, vi. 1598; Paullin, ch. xiv. 
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and in addition to one vessel of some size and force, main- 
tained a considerable fleet of galleys, boats and barges. 1 The 
chief concern of North Carolina was to protect and keep open 
Ocracoke Inlet, connecting Pamlico Sound with the ocean, 
through which an important part of the commerce, not only 
of North Carolina but of Virginia, was carried on. A small 
fleet for this purpose was stationed in the sounds. 2 Georgia's 
navy was small and unimportant, consisting mostly of galleys. 
A schooner, however, was commissioned as early as June, 177s. 3 

The defence of Charleston required a considerable force and 
South Carolina was among the first states to begin the organiza- 
tion of one. She appears to have had a navy of about fifteen 
sea-going vessels, some of them larger and more heavily armed 
than any other state or Continental ships. The force also 
included several galleys. The ships of South Carolina cruised 
more at sea than those of any other state except Massachusetts 
and perhaps Connecticut. In 1778 four of them sailed with 
the Continental frigate Randolph on a cruise which ended in 
the loss of the frigate. In 1780 the state purchased two large 
ships from France for the defence of Charleston, but they 
seem to have accomplished little and were sunk in the Cooper 
River for the obstruction of the channel. In 1782 the state 
navy was reinforced by a powerful ,forty-gun ship called the 
South Carolina. This vessel had been originally built at Am- 
sterdam for the Continental navy, but owing to international 
complications involving the neutrality of Holland she had been 
sold to the king of France and eventually passed into the service 
of the state of South Carolina. Her achievements were com- 
paratively unimportant. She took part in a Spanish expedition 
from Havana which captured the island of New Providence, 
for the third time during the Revolution. Not long afterwards 
the South Carolina was herself captured by a British squadron. 4 

Of all the state navies that of Massachusetts did the most 
ocean cruising. Although Massachusetts Bay was frequently 
visited by British ships, the harbors of Boston and other towns 

1 American Archives, Ser. IV. v. 1509, 1510. 

2 American Archives, Ser. IV. v. 1337, 1363- 

8 Paullin, ch. Svi. for Georgia, Maryland and North Carolina. 
4 American Archives, Ser. IV. in. 180, rv. 45-54; Penn. Gazette, March 5, 
June 4, October 19, 1782; Paullin, ch. xv. 
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in the state were generally clear of the enemy after March, 
1776. Owing to the British occupation, a great part of the 
time, of Newport, New York, Philadelphia and Charleston, 
and their blockade of Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, and to 
other circumstances, those places were less available, and con- 
sequently Boston became by far the most important naval 
port of the Revolutionists. Six vessels were built in 1776, of 
which the brigantines Tyrannicide and Massachusetts and sloop 
Freedom rendered the most important service. These three 
vessels visited Europe in 1777, taking several prizes during the 
passage. Other and larger ships were added to the navy in 
later years. On account of losses there were never more than 
three or four vessels in service at any one time after 1776. 

The attention of the Massachusetts General Court and Board 
of War in naval matters was directed chiefly to cruises off the 
coast of New England and Nova Scotia and on the Banks of 
Newfoundland and to voyages to France and the West Indies, 
of which several were made. The objects of these voyages were 
both naval and commercial. August 5, 1777, the Board of 
War instructed Captain Fisk of the brig Massachusetts, which 
had returned from France two weeks before, to cruise in the 
track of homeward bound West Indiamen and "to use your 
utmost Endeavours to take, burn, sink and destroy all armed 
and other Vessels, together with their Cargoes, belonging to 
the Subjects of the King of Great Britain, Enemies to the 
United States of America and the natural Rights of Mankind." * 
The next day the Massachusetts Council adopted the follow- 
ing measure : " Whereas our Enemies have several small Cruisers 
upon this Coast, and even in Boston Bay, which have taken 
several of our Coasting Vessells and greatly Obstructed our 
Navigation; And as the Continental and State Vessels, as 
also most of the Private Vessels of War, are improper to be 
employed for Clearing the Coast of these Vermin, therefore 
Resolved, That the Board of War be and they hereby are 
directed, without Delay, to take such Measures for taking or 
destroying all such Cruisers as aforesaid, as they shall judge 
most proper." 2 

1 Mass. Archives, cxi. 426. 

8 lb., Revolutionary Rolls, xuv. 268. 
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In 1779 came the disastrous Penobscot Expedition. The 
Massachusetts navy consisted of three vessels only at that time, 
the brigs Tyrannicide, Hazard and Active, and all three were 
lost in Penobscot Bay, as well as twelve privateers temporarily 
in the service of the state and many other vessels. The Massa- 
chusetts navy therefore was for the time being without a cruis- 
ing ship, but there was then under construction the largest 
ship in the state's service, a frigate of twenty-six guns called 
the Protector. Two other vessels were provided for in 1780. 

The Protector, under the command of Captain John Foster 
Williams, sailed on a cruise to the eastward in the spring of 
1780 and on June 7 fell in with the British letter of marque 
Admiral Duff, of thirty-two guns. One of the hardest fought 
engagements of the war then followed which lasted an hour 
and a half, when the Duff took fire and blew up. The next 
year the Protector was captured by two British ships. The 
Massachusetts navy continued in existence until the end of 
the war and the last vessel, the sloop Winthrop, was cruising 
as late as June, 1783. 

The two most notable vessels of the Connecticut navy were 
the ships Defence and Oliver Cromwell. In 1776 the Defence 
cruised in Massachusetts Bay and took part in the capture of 
British transports, several of which fell into the hands of the 
Americans while running into Boston after the evacuation of 
the town. In May, 1776, Captain Seth Harding of the Connecti- 
cut navy, afterwards of the Continental navy, captured a num- 
ber of tories in Long Island Sound. Governor Trumbull 
acknowledged Harding's reports "communicating alarming 
intelligence of a most unnatural and traitorous combination 
among the inhabitants of this Colony. Possessed of and en- 
joying the most valuable and important privileges, to betray 
them all into the hands of our cruel oppressors is shocking and 
astonishing conduct, and evinces the deep degeneracy and 
wickedness of which mankind is capable. Have laid your 
communication before my Council. They are equally shocked 
at this horrid baseness, and will with me be ready to come into 
any proper measures to defeat and suppress this wicked con- 
spiracy to the utmost of our power; and in the mean time ap- 
prove and applaud your zeal and activity to discover and appre- 
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hend any persons concerned in this blackest treason." * In 
1778 the Defence and Oliver Cromwell cruised in company and 
captured two British privateers after an hour's engagement. 
In 1779 the Defence was wrecked and the Cromwell was cap- 
tured by the British. 2 

Privateers composed a very important class of vessels em- 
ployed during the Revolution. The word privateer was used 
at that time, and later too, with the utmost disregard of its 
true meaning. Persons with an understanding of maritime 
affairs constantly spoke of Continental and state cruisers, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, as privateers. The term was often 
wrongly used even in official correspondence. It is necessary 
that fines should be sharply drawn between these different 
classes of armed vessels. Letters of marque, so called from the 
letters or commissions they carried, were armed trading vessels 
authorized to make prizes. They also were generally and more 
properly called privateers. The latter name should, strictly 
speaking, be reserved for private armed vessels carrying no 
cargo and devoted exclusively to warlike use. All kinds of 
armed vessels, however, during the Revolution, even Conti- 
nental frigates, were employed under special circumstances as 
cargo carriers. 

The General Court of Massachusetts, November i, 1775, 
passed "An Act for Encouraging the Fixing out of Armed 
Vessells, to defend the Sea Coast of America, and for Erecting 
a Court to Try and Condemn all Vessells that shall be found 
infesting the same." The Continental Congress authorized 
privateering March 23, 1776, and on April 2 and 3 adopted a 
form of commission for privateers and resolved to send copies 
in blank, signed by the President of Congress, to the various 
colonies, there to be issued to privateersmen giving bonds; a 
set of instructions for commanding officers was drafted. Sev- 
eral of the colonies or states used these Continental commissions 
altogether, not establishing state privateering; but New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, South Carolina, 
and some of the other states issued their own commissions, 

1 American Archives, Ser. IV. vi. 503. 

2 TrumbullMss., vm. 149; ix. 93, 95, 237; xxvi. 42, 46; Log-Book of Timothy 
Boardman (Albany, 1885), 51, 52. 

*4 
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although most of them also employed those of the Congress. 
The American Commissioners in Paris and the naval agent of 
Congress in the West Indies likewise commissioned privateers. 
A rough estimate only of the total number of American 
vessels engaged in privateering on the patriotic side during the 
Revolution is possible. The Library of Congress has printed 
a list of nearly seventeen hundred letters of marque issued by 
the Continental Congress to privateers carrying, approxi- 
mately, fifteen thousand guns — probably light ones for the 
most part — and fifty-nine thousand men. After deducting 
duplicates, that is to say, in cases of two or more commissions 
being successively issued to the same vessel, and deducting 
also armed boats and galleys, there remain more than thirteen 
hundred sea-going vessels. Massachusetts issued nearly a 
thousand commissions, probably representing more than seven 
hundred different vessels, after making the same proportionate 
allowance for duplicates. Several hundred additional privateers 
must have been commissioned by other states and by the Amer- 
ican Commissioners and minister in France and the naval 
agent at Martinique. Assuming the total number of privateers 
to have been 'two thousand, and there were probably a good 
many more, they doubtless carried very nearly eighteen thou- 
sand guns and seventy thousand men. There seem to have been 
about the same number of British privateersmen, according to 
Governor Hutchinson, who, speaking of the difficulty of man- 
ning the British navy, says June 27, 1779: "Some have pro- 
posed pressing the crews of all privateers, in which service it 
is computed 70,000 men are employed." x Judging from the 
scanty information at hand concerning British privateering, it 
is probable that their vessels engaged in this form of warfare 
were less numerous but superior in force to the American; 
the latter seem to have carried on the average between eight 
and nine guns and less than thirty-five men, the British about 
seventeen guns and seventy-five or more men. 2 

1 Diary, n. 264. 

2 Naval Records of American Revolution (calendar), 217-495; Emmons, Statis- 
tical History of the Navy, 127; Mass. Archives, CLxrv. to clxxii.; Paullin, 148, 340; 
Williams, History of Liverpool Privateers, App. iv.; London Chronicle, April 1, 20, 
1779; British Admiralty Records, Admirals' Despatches, 489, February 27, 1779; 
Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson. 
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Valuable service to the country was rendered by the priva- 
teers and they contributed in a large degree to the naval de- 
fence, and so to the fortunate outcome of the war. On the 
other hand the system was subject to abuses and was in many 
ways detrimental to the regular naval service. William Whipple, 
writing to Josiah Bartlett from Portsmouth, July 12, 1778, 
says: "I agree with you that the privateers have much dis- 
tressed the trade of our Enemies, but had there been no pri- 
vateers is it not probable there would have been a much larger 
number of Public Ships than has been fitted out, which might 
have distressed the Enemy nearly as much and furnished these 
States with necessaries on much better terms than they have 
been supplied by Privateers ? . . . No kind of Business can so 
effectually introduce Luxury, Extravagance and every kind of 
Dissipation, that tend to the destruction of the morals of 
people. Those who are actually engaged in it soon lose every 
Idea of right and wrong, and for want of an opportunity of 
gratifying their insatiable avarice with the property of the 
Enemies of their Country, will without the least compunction 
seize that of her Friends. . . . There is at this time 5 Privateers 
fitting out here, which I suppose will take 400 men. These 
must be by far the greater part Countrymen, for the Seamen 
are chiefly gone, and most of them in Hallifax Goal. Besides 
all this, you may depend no public ship will ever be manned 
while there is a privateer fitting out. The reason is plain: 
Those people who have the most influence with Seamen think it 
their interest to discourage the Public service, because by that 
they promote their own interest, viz., Privateering." 1 William 
Vernon, of the Navy Board at Boston, writes to John Adams, 
December 17, 1778, that the Continental ships in port "may 
sail in Three Weeks, if it was possible to get Men, wch we shall 
never be able to accomplish, unless some method is taken to 
prevent desertion, and a stopage of Private Ships Sailing, until 
our ships are Mann'd. The infamous practice of seducing our 
Men to leave the ships and taking them off at an out-Port, 
with many other base methods, will make it impossible ever 
to get our ships ready to Sail in force, or perhaps otherwise 
than single Ships." He wishes that "an Embargo upon all 

1 Historical Magazine, vt. 73. 
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Private Property, whether Arm'd or Merchant ships, may take 
Place thro' all the United States, until the Fleet is compleatly 
Mann'd. . . . You can scarsely form an Idea of the increase 
and groath of the extravagance of the People in their demands 
for Labour and every Article for Sale, etc. ; dissipation has no 
bounds at present; when or where it will stop, or if a reform 
will take place, I dare not predict." 1 

A more favorable opinion of privateering was held by John 
Adams, who after an engagement of the American ship Thorn 
with two British privateers in 1779, wrote: "There has not been 
a more memorable action this war, and the feats of our Amer- 
ican frigates and privateers have not been sufficiently pub- 
lished in Europe. It would answer valuable purposes, both by 
encouraging their honest and brave hearts and by exciting 
emulations elsewhere, to give them a little more than they 
have had of the fame they have deserved. Some of the most 
skilful, determined, persevering and successful engagements 
that have ever happened upon the seas have been performed 
by American privateers against the privateers from New 
York." 2 Again, writing in 1780 to the President of Congress in 
regard to commerce destroying, Adams says: "This is a short, 
easy, and inf allible method of humbling the English, preventing 
the effusion of an ocean of blood, and bringing the war to a 
conclusion. In this policy I hope our countrymen will join 
[the French and Spanish] with the utmost alacrity. Privateer- 
ing is as well understood by them as any people whatsoever; 
and it is by cutting off supplies, not by attacks, sieges, or as- 
saults, that I expect deliverance from enemies." 3 

No doubt what was then needed, as in every war, was a 
well-balanced naval force made up of a sufficient number of 
fighting ships and commerce destroyers. Privateering was 
more popular than the regular naval service on account of the 
greater freedom from the restraints of military discipline and 
because the profits were larger; for privateersmen were de- 
voted almost wholly to commerce destroying and were conse- 
quently likely to take more prizes in the long run. In addition 

1 Publications R. I. Hist. Soc, vm. (1901), 256. 

1 Wharton, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, m. 650. 

• 76., iv. 58. 
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to this and besides having higher pay, the entire value of their 
prizes went to the owners and captors. When the prizes of 
Continental cruisers were ships of war, one half the proceeds 
went to the captors, and in other cases only one third. In 
October, 1776, Congress increased the shares of the captors to 
the whole and to one half the value of these two classes of 
prizes respectively, in order to put Continental vessels more 
nearly on terms of equality with privateers. Bounties and 
other inducements were resorted to for the purpose of obtaining 
recruits. 1 

Privateers were ill adapted for cruising in squadrons and 
failed in nearly all attempts at co-operation with regular ships 
or with each other. The miscarriage of the Penobscot ex- 
pedition was doubtless due in part to this cause. In 1777 a 
squadron, made up of the frigates Hancock and Boston and 
nine privateers, sailed from Boston on a cruise. As a squadron 
this assemblage of vessels amounted to nothing. With proper 
co-operation it might have constituted a force capable of 
meeting with some prospect of success any British squadron 
it was likely to fall in with. But the privateers took no part 
whatever in the cruise after the first six days. By that time 
they had all parted from the frigates, some by choice, the 
others through bad weather. The cruise resulted in the first 
serious disaster encountered by the Continental navy — the 
capture of the Hancock by a British squadron. 

By reason of delay in fitting out vessels, the loss of ships, 
and other causes, Continental officers were frequently out of 
employment in the regular navy and many of them were at 
all times serving in privateers. A large Connecticut privateer 
called the Governor Trumbull seems to have been at some 
period of the war commanded by Captain Dudley Saltonstall 
of the Continental navy. Saltonstall had been appointed in 
1776 to command the frigate Trumbull, built on the Connecti- 
cut River. Owing to a bar at the mouth of the river, this ship 
was unable to get to sea until 1779. Yet Saltonstall, in obedi- 
ence to urgent orders, went to sea in 1777, and in a letter dated 
"In sight of the Capes of Virginia, April 12, on board the Con- 

1 Journals Continental Congress, April 17, August 5, October 30, 1776, March 
29, 1777, July ii. 1780- 
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tinental ship of war Trumbull," reported the capture of two 
British transports. It is likely that, on account of the impor- 
tance of the service to be performed, a vessel was impressed, 
chartered or borrowed for the occasion, possibly the privateer 
Governor Trumbull. 1 

American privateers cruised in European waters and in the 
West Indies. These included not only vessels that had sailed 
from America but also others fitted out in France or in the 
West Indies and commissioned by the American Commission- 
ers or minister at Paris or by the naval agent at Martinique. 
The British ambassador to France complained in 1777 that 
both in France and in the French West Indies vessels were 
fitted out and manned with French sailors under American 
captains, given American commissions and then cruised 
against British commerce. If boarded by a British man-of-war 
the crews would all talk French and show French papers and 
nothing could be proved against them. 2 

It appears that most of the privateers fitted out in France 
under the command of Americans, even when owned by Ameri- 
cans, sailed under the French flag. Dunkirk seems to have 
been the home port of many if not of the greater part of these 
vessels. During the war seventy-eight Dunkirk privateers 
were commanded by Americans, six of them under American 
commissions; of these six it would appear that two only, the 
Black Prince and Black Princess, were owned by Frenchmen. 
The conduct of these privateers fitted out in France seems 
sometimes to have been much less orderly than that of Ameri- 
can ships in general. The crews were recruited from the 
heterogeneous seafaring population of the French ports and 
their commanders were not always able to control them. Re- 
spect for private property and for neutral flags was occa- 
sionally lacking. Under these circumstances it is easy to 
understand that Franklin should have been cautious about 
granting commissions to vessels so far removed from the seat 
of American authority and likely to be manned by the refuse 
of French seaports. He gave their commanders very strict 

1 Remembrancer, v. 135; Publ. R. I. Hist. Soc, vin. 212, 214, 225, 229, 231, 
256; Papers New London Hist. Soc, Pt. IV. 1. 28; Trumbull Mss., vi. go, 96. 
1 Stevens's Facsimile Mss., No. 1548. 
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orders as to their conduct. After the Black Prince and Black 
Princess had cruised about eighteen months with wonderful 
success, he recalled their commissions. He said in regard to 
them: "The prisoners brought in serve to exchange our coun- 
trymen, which makes me more willing to encourage such 
armaments, though they occasion a good deal of trouble." l 

Rear Admiral Chadwick read extracts from a paper on 

The American Navy, 1775-1815. 2 

The subject I have undertaken this afternoon, a sketch of 
our earlier navy, is a very congenial one to me. I have a very 
great affection for the service to which for fifty-one years I 
have belonged, and through all these years a steadily increas- 
ing admiration for it. I thus trust I may be pardoned if I 
begin with blowing its trumpet a little. 

I look upon it as one of the greatest of professions; as the 
most powerful of the instruments of government, as the greatest 
of universities for its officers and of public schools for the 
enlisted men. It necessitates knowledge and management 
of the mightiest and most complicated of machines, the 
battle-ship, along with astronomy, steam, electricity. Added 
to those are the study of war, of strategy and tactics, diplo- 
macy and international law, for navies carry on much of the 
former and make and execute most of the latter. Finally it 
fights the country's battles on that great field of action, the 
Sea. The 50,000 enlisted men of the navy form for this coun- 
try an unequalled body for their class in discipline, character 
and efficiency. I would that every American boy could be 
passed through a four years' enlistment. He would know more 
fully than now what discipline, command and obedience, respect 
to superiors and thoughtfulness for inferiors, and sense of duty 
and obligation mean. 

1 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, m. 364, 801, rv. 26, 33; Proc. 
U. S. Naval Institute, xxxvn. (September, 1911) 933. 

2 This paper was read before the Society of the Cincinnati at its meeting 
at Newport, Rhode Island, July 4, 1912, and was printed in the Newport Mer- 
cury July 13. It has been revised by the writer for republication in these 
Proceedings. 
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So much to define my standpoint. 

In 1769, 1770 and 1771 there were put afloat in the American 
Colonies which became the United States 359 square-rigged 
vessels, of which 299 were built north of Mason's and Dixon's 
Line, a fact showing the much greater interest of the northern 
seaboard in the carrying trade of the time. Lloyd's Register 
for 1775, comprehending the shipping of the three previous 
years, shows 3908 British-built vessels of 606,545 tons and 23 n 
of American build of 373,618 tons. This shows that at this 
period America was a good second afloat to Great Britain. The 
average size of the square-rigged ship of the time was about 
200 tons register, say roughly 400 tons displacement. Our 
trade with continental Europe was so restricted by the British 
law that the colonies could not export the more important 
articles of their produce to any part of Europe other than Great 
Britain, nor could they import anything from any part of Europe 
except through Great Britain. Such restrictions, of which 
these two facts were but part, played an important r61e in the 
establishment of the feeling for separation from the mother 
country. Notwithstanding such laws, there was a very con- 
siderable trade carried on with the countries of the Mediterra- 
nean. The same restrictions applied to the West India colonies, 
under other than the British flag, but in vain. The New Eng- 
enders persisted in trading with all the islands. This trade, 
it may incidentally be mentioned, was paid for largely in coin, 
so that the chief metallic currency of our country for genera- 
tions was Spanish. Some others no doubt than myself are 
here who remember the Spanish dollars, levies and tips of our 
youth, which far into the fifties were much more frequent 
than the coins of the United States. 

Thus, at the outbreak of the Revolution, the colonies were 
both extensive builders and sailers of ships. We were already 
a maritime power in so far as the carrying trade was concerned. 

On the outbreak of hostilities all the individual colonies 
except New Jersey and Delaware set up navies of their own, 
with prize courts and all the other adjuncts of sovereign author- 
ity in these matters. Each of the new states appointed its 
own officers. These navies existed throughout the war, chiefly 
as a home guard, though extensive cruises were made by some 
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of the vessels, most of which were very small. Rhode Island 
was the first to act. The General Assembly on June 15, 1775, 
two days before Bunker Hill, ordered the chartering of two 
sloops and appointed Abraham Whipple to the chief command. 
There was no delay, for on the same day he captured the tender 
of the frigate Rose, the first authorized capture of the war. His 
courage and vigor caused his appointment as captain in the 
Continental navy, and he commanded the Columbus in Esek 
Hopkins' expedition in 1776 to New Providence. In 1779 as a 
privateersman he cut out ten ships from a convoy of 150. 
Eight arrived safely in Boston, where they brought over 
$1,000,000. With the four Continental ships of which he was 
commodore, he was made prisoner at the surrender of Charles- 
ton in 1780, and remained so the rest of the war. Nor can men- 
tion of Silas Talbot be omitted, whose adventures afloat while 
a captain and major in a Rhode Island regiment marked him 
out for naval service. He captured the British armed ship 
Pigot in Seaconnet River in 1778 in the most daring manner, 
and was given command of her and of the sloop Argo with which 
he made a number of important captures. After a highly suc- 
cessful career afloat for two years, he was captured by a British 
squadron in 1780, exchanged the next year and found his way 
home by 1782. His exploits caused his appointment as a 
captain when the navy was again organized after the Revolu- 
tion, and he is now remembered through a torpedo boat which 
bears his name. 

Of the state navies Massachusetts led in numbers; the only 
one of any size of her sixteen vessels, however, was the Protector 
of 26 guns. It will surprise many to know that South Carolina 
took the lead in the size and importance of the ships owned by 
a state. She lost her entire navy in the fall of Charleston in 
1780 with one exception. This loss included the Bricole pur- 
chased from France, which carried forty-four 24- and 18-pound 
guns, and was'pierced for sixty. The one vessel which remained 
was the frigate Indian, which was built in 1777 at Amsterdam by 
the American commissioners. Owing to complications she was 
sold to France and was given by the king to the Chevalier de 
Luxembourg. She was " rented " by the Chevalier to a Captain 
Gillon, then abroad as South Carolina's representative, for 

*5 
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one-fourth of her prizes for three years, was renamed the South 
Carolina, and provided with twenty-eight 32's and twelve 
12's. She did not get to sea until August, 1781, reached Phila- 
delphia, via Havana, on May 28, 1782, left for sea in December, 
and was captured by a British squadron after a chase of eighteen 
hours and a two-hour fight. This ship and the Bricole were 
larger than any ships of the Continental navy which got into 
service. South Carolina is still prosecuting her claims for re- 
imbursement for the ship which bore her name 130 years ago. 1 

Washington himself, while besieging Boston, and who was 
one of those who recognized the importance of an immediate 
establishment of a naval force to cut off the enemy's supplies, 
acted on his own initiative and formed a small navy and prize 
courts of his own. One of those to whom he gave a command, 
John Manley, showed himself so active and efficient that on 
Washington's recommendation he was made a captain in the 
Continental navy, where he was a valiant and able officer. 

The subject of these separate forces is admirably treated in 
Mr. Charles Oscar Paullin's work, The Navy of the American 
Revolution, a book which is devoted not to naval events, but to 
naval legislation and administration, and which thus has a par- 
ticular place of its own. I have drawn on it freely for the 
present paper, as well as, amongst others, on Mr. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay's excellent History of American Privateers. 

The first step in Congress toward the establishment of a navy 
was taken on October 3, 1775, at the instance of the Rhode 
Island delegates, who had been instructed by the General 
Assembly of the state on August 26, to bring the question of 
the establishment of a fleet before Congress. This received 
impetus by the laying before Congress, two days later, of 
information of two brigs having left England for Quebec loaded 
with arms, powder and stores. It was moved that a committee 
of three be appointed to prepare a plan to intercept these. 
Strange as it may seem the proposal was strongly opposed by 
some in Congress, as being initiatory to a Continental navy, as 
in fact it was, and it was declared by some opposed to be 
the "most wild, visionary mad project that had ever been 
imagined. It was an infant, taking a mad bull by the horns; 

1 Paullin, 433-440. 
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... it would ruin the character and morals of all our seamen. 
It would make them selfish, piratical, mercenary, bent wholly 
upon plunder, etc., etc." Edward Rutledge of South Carolina 
seems, according to John Adams, to have been particularly 
vehement in opposition. However, those in favor of a navy 
carried the day, and the three men who had most strongly 
favored naval action were appointed to consider the question 
of steps to be taken. These were John Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, John Langdon of New Hampshire, and Silas Deane of 
Connecticut. 

They reported in favor of fitting out two ships, one of 10, 
the other of 14 guns, to cruise for three months to the east- 
ward for the purpose of intercepting British transports. A 
committee composed as was the first, except that the name of 
Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina replaced that of John 
Adams, was directed to estimate the cost. Their report was 
recommitted to them, and when they reported again on October 
30, 1775, it was to add two more vessels, one to mount not more 
than 20, the other not more than 36 guns, to be employed " for 
the protection and defence of the United Colonies," as a whole 
and not only for desultory capture of transports. This phrase- 
ology marks a long step forward, a step toward nationalization 
of the service. 

The committee was now increased to seven, the name of 
Adams again most fitly appearing. For throughout his life 
John Adams was a warm supporter of the policy of a powerful 
navy, and transmitted his views to his descendants, who through 
four generations have made illustrious a family which stands 
unique in the transmittal through so long a period of so high a 
level of intellectual power and statesmanship. They have 
throughout been powerful advocates of naval strength. Their 
history is thus most honorably interwoven with that of the naval 
service, of which John Adams must be regarded as one of the 
chief founders. The words he used in a letter dated April 28, 
1776, at Philadelphia, were justified. He said: "I have vanity 
enough to take to myself a share in the merit of the American 
navy. It was always a measure that my heart was much en- 
gaged in and I pursued it for a long time against the wind and 
tide, but at last obtained it." 

Space does not allow our mentioning Congressional action in 
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much detail. On November 2, 1775, $100,000 were voted for 
ships, and the Marine Committee was authorized to select 
officers and seamen fitted for the service. On November 10th 
two battalions of marines were established. No officers to be 
appointed or men enlisted, "but such as are good seamen . . . 
able to serve to advantage by sea when required." A later 
governor of Rhode Island, William Jones, an ancestor of the 
Dyer family, was one who filled these conditions. He was 
No. 12 in the list of captains. Rules for the government of 
the navy were passed on November 28 ; the offices of Captain, 
Lieutenant, Master, Master's Mate, Surgeon, Chaplain and 
warrant officers were established. The monthly pay of captain 
was $32, of able seaman $6.67, later raised to $8. A prize court 
was established. 

These rules were drawn by John Adams, who used as a basis 
those of the British service. 

On December n, 1775, a committee of twelve was appointed 
to devise ways and means for furnishing a naval armament. 
The members of the committee must already have had their 
minds pretty well made up, for they reported only two days 
later, and on this report, on December 12, Congress authorized 
the building of thirteen frigates, five of 32 guns, five of 28 and 
three of 24. One, the Raleigh, of 32 guns, was built in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; the Hancock, 32, and Boston, 24, were 
built at Salisbury and Newburyport, Massachusetts; the War- 
ren, 32, and Providence, 28, at Providence, Rhode Island; the 
Trumbull, 28, at Chatham, on the Connecticut River; the 
Montgomery, 24, and Congress, 28, at Poughkeepsie, New York; 
the Randolph, 32, Washington, 32, Effingham, 28, and Delaware, 
24, at Philadelphia; the Virginia, 28, at Baltimore, Maryland. 
Six of these, the Montgomery, Congress, Washington, Effingham, 
Delaware and Virginia, never got to sea; they were destroyed 
to prevent capture, except the Virginia, which was actually 
taken. 

On December 22, 1775, Congress appointed Esek Hopkins, a 
brother of Stephen, commander-in-chief of the navy, the only 
person ever holding such an office, and appointed captains and 
lieutenants for the purchased ships Alfred, 24, Columbus, 20, 
Andrea Doria, 14 and Cabot of 16 guns. The captains were 
Saltonstall, Whipple, Biddle and John B. Hopkins. The first 
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of the lieutenants named was John Paul Jones. Esek Hopkins' 
career was, however, short. His expedition with the Alfred, 
Columbus, Andrea Doria, Cabot and a few schooners and sloops 
to Nassau, New Providence, in March, 1776, and the escape 
from capture by his squadron of the British frigate Glasgow 
which had been met off Long Island as he was returning, caused 
much adverse criticism which resulted in a too summary dis- 
missal by Congress. He was undoubtedly hardly treated. He 
seems to have made enemies among his officers by much harsh- 
ness of manner, but this was common to them all, as a rule, 
reared as they all had been in the rough merchant-ship school 
of the period. One has but to read Fanning's narrative and 
his account of Paul Jones as captain, to comprehend how rough 
this was. 1 Certainly Hopkins did not deserve the treatment 
awarded him. 

The vessels which have been named constituted the main 
part of the navy during the war. It was hopeless with such to 
meet the powerful ships of Great Britain, Which when the war 
began, though the navy was in a very ill-prepared and ineffec- 
tive condition, numbered 270 and when it closed, 468, and of 
which 174 were ships of the line carrying each from 60 to 100 
guns. During these eight years the number of men in the British 
navy was increased from 18,000 to 110,000. The maximum at 
any time of the American navy was but 34 ships carrying on 
the average 20 guns each, and no one more than 36, except the 
Bon Homme Richard, which carried 42. Our frigates usually 
carried 12, 9 and 6-pounders; the larger British ships, 18, 24, 
32 and 42-pounders. Our largest frigates were less than 140 
feet long, and about 34 feet beam. Many a yacht of to-day 
is larger. The province of the navy thus naturally drifted 
towards keeping up communication with Europe. It carried 
envoys, despatches, information, duties which were essential to 
America's cause. Our ships fought when occasion served, and 
made many important captures. But in respect to captures, it 
did not and could not play the important r61e of the privateers, 
which cruised in vastly greater numbers and in a service which 
was much more profitable and more to the taste of our seafar- 
ing population. So much was this the case that our regular 
navy was manned with great difficulty, and not infrequently 

1 This has lately been published by the Naval History Society, New York. 
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with a large proportion of English; so many in one instance 
that there was an attempted mutiny with design to seize and 
carry the ship into an English port. 

The situation of the United States was, in the matter of ma- 
terial of war, not unlike that of the Southern Confederacy. 
We had to live off the enemy or by what we could obtain di- 
rectly from Europe. Arms, ammunition, cannon, clothing, 
cordage and other ship equipment were absolute necessities to 
us, and these were provided in very great degree by the cap- 
tures made by the navy and by the privateersmen. These 
latter swarmed on both sides. Captures were made by the 
hundred, and though many American vessels were seized, such 
as we lost were far less in value than those taken by us. Some 
of the latter brought over a million dollars. With the possi- 
bility of such gains, one can readily see that the thrifty sailor- 
man of the time would rather take his chances in the private 
armed ship. 

And we must say here a special word for the privateersman. 
The Colonies had had a long training in such work, particularly 
in the Seven Years' War of 1756 to 1763. It was too an era 
when the slave trade was respectable and even piracy not en- 
tirely disreputable, so there were few seafaring men who did 
not take a turn at adventure. Thus, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, privateering was in the mind of every seaman. 
Almost every captain of the Continental navy served at one 
time or another as a privateersman, for it was from the mer- 
chant service of course that all our early naval officers had to 
be drawn. Truxtun, Biddle, Barney, Talbot, Barry and Hop- 
kins had all had such experience. The privateers immensely 
outnumbered the ships of the Continental navy. The latter, 
which had 31 ships in 1776 and 34 in 1777, had gradually 
dwindled to but 7 in 1782; whereas the privateers in the same 
years, beginning with 1776, numbered in the several successive 
years 136, 73, 115, 167, 228, 449 and 323. The 449 of 1781 
carried 6735 guns against the but 164 of the Continental ships. 
The value of the captures of the Continental navy was out of 
proportion to the number of ships employed, being about 
$6,000,000 against the $18, 000,000 of the privateers. Altogether 
some 800 vessels were captured. It must not be supposed, 
however, that we did not suffer also. Our losses were very 
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great, but not nearly those of Great Britain. About 16,000 
prisoners were taken by the Americans afloat, being but 6000 
less than those taken by the land forces. These numbers were 
greatly exceeded in the War of 18 12, when over 30,000 prisoners 
were made afloat against 6000 ashore, and the value of the 
captures rose to $45,000,000. The British losses became a great 
factor toward peace in both wars. 

I would like here to make a point: the interest of England 
lay in a strict blockade and not in keeping her fleet massed. 
Had American ports been blockaded in the Revolution as were 
those of the Confederacy in our Civil War, the Colonies would 
have been reduced to inanition as were the Southern States, 
and the British army would have won over an army starved 
of fighting essentials as did our own over the armies of the South 
reduced to destitution. The blockade was an essential to our 
success in the latter case; it was an equal essential to the success 
of the British, but this fact was understood by few and these 
few were not listened to. One must also take into account the 
fact already mentioned, that the Admiralty Board of the period 
had allowed the whole of the naval establishment to fall into 
a disreputable condition. The era was one of gross official 
corruption and both dockyards and ships suffered. 

Though our ships were small, notable engagements were not 
few, and one at least stands in history with undimmed lustre 
as the most famous duel between two ships which has ever 
occurred, that of the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis. The 
former, an old French Indiaman, was turned over to the Amer- 
ican officials in France; was there fitted out and commissioned 
with American officers in command, and with a crew chiefly of 
American seamen, many of whom had only lately been prisoners 
released by exchange and sent to France. The story of this 
wonderful fight cannot be told here. It is to be found in many 
books, and has no doubt been read by all. It wreathed the 
name of John Paul Jones with undying fame. Less known and 
less sung was an event on Lake Champlain on October n and 
13, 1776, when a flotilla of small craft, all but two of which 
were "galleys" and "gondolas" propelled by oars, fought a 
desperate engagement against a superior British force, and 
was all but destroyed. The very existence of the flotilla and 
its conduct in battle were largely due to the Benedict Arnold 
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who was later to cover such glory with infamy. "Never," 
says Clowe's History of the Royal Navy, "had any force, big or 
small, lived to better purpose or died more gloriously; for it 
had saved the lake for that year." The meaning of this is that 
the expeditionary force in Canada, destined for the Hudson, 
was delayed another year, when, with better preparation, the 
Americans were able to resist with a success which brought the 
several steps of Burgoyne's surrender, the French alliance, 
and the final success of the allied arms. 

Of the forty-one vessels of the navy of the Revolution, some 
twenty were taken by the much more powerful enemy, a small 
frigate carrying 12-pounders having no chance whatever against 
a ship of the line. One, the Randolph, 3 2 , was blown up in action 
with the Yarmouth, 64. No less than six, as mentioned, never 
got to sea at all and were destroyed to prevent falling into the 
hands of the enemy. By the time peace was signed, our navy 
had practically disappeared. It had, however, served its purpose 
well. The names of Jones, Barry, Barney, Biddle, Manley, 
Nicholson, Wickes and Conyngham must always remain as 
symbols of heroic action. These men sailed the seas in the face 
of an almost ubiquitous and all-powerful enemy. Aided by the 
gallant privateersmen, they terrorized British commerce, raised 
insurance to an unprecedented point, and kept up, by cap- 
ture and by transport from the West Indies and particularly 
from the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, which had become an 
immense entrep6t, the supply of the many things so necessary 
for the support and well being of an army. 

Congress laid down but one line-of-battle ship during the 
war; the America, at Portsmouth. Begun in 1777, she was not 
launched until the end of 1782, and probably she would have 
remained on the stocks had not Robert Morris, in whom, as 
"Agent of Marine," the work, as also that of the previous or- 
ganizations of Congress, had been centred, pressed for her 
completion. He alone of Congress seemed at this time to have 
an adequate view of needs. But even now the America, one 
of the largest ships of the period, was launched only to be pre- 
sented to the King of France to replace the Magnifique, which 
was wrecked in 1782 in entering Boston harbor. It was how- 
ever a fitting gift, for it was the French navy which made our 
final success possible. It was the coming of de Grasse from the 
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West Indies, called thence by the earnest demand of Washing- 
ton, and his holding the Chesapeake which prevented the suc- 
cor of Cornwallis and caused his surrender. How narrow was 
the margin of success in this great event appears in the fact 
that de Grasse arrived at the Capes of the Chesapeake on 
August 30, 1 78 1. It was but next day that Admiral Graves 
sailed with the British fleet from New York. He was too late 
by six days. On September 5, however, he was off the Chesa- 
peake, and now de Grasse risked the success of his great errand 
by leaving the bay to engage the British fleet. Had the British 
Admiral fully comprehended the great issue, he would have 
made the rescue of Cornwallis his main object and would have 
taken advantage of the situation to enter the bay with the 
free wind from north-northeast. Cornwallis' army would have 
been saved and Washington's great adventure would have 
been abortive. Graves, instead, wore ship and stood off shore 
parallel to the course of the French to fight a good old-fashioned 
battle after the rules of the Fighting Instructions which had 
for more than a hundred years made British and French fleet 
actions largely innocuous. The British by mismanagement got 
somewhat the worst of such fighting as took place. The two 
fleets remained at sea without further fighting and with no 
attempt by Graves to take advantage of the great chance 
offered him. He simply did not understand. It was not until 
September n that de Grasse, who seemed to grasp conditions 
almost as little as Graves, re-entered the Chesapeake. Three 
days later Washington was at Williamsburg; a week more and 
the remainder of the allied force which had spent ten days in 
coming down the Chesapeake from Elkton, was at hand and 
Cornwallis' fate was sealed. Had the British admiral got in- 
side the Capes instead of de Grasse, the history of the world 
would have been changed. Few cases illustrate so fully the 
influence of sea power as does this just mentioned. The French 
army was an aid to our success; the French navy was a necessity. 
The war over, as for America it practically was after York- 
town, the Continental navy gradually disappeared. Congress 
did not end the navy by formal enactment. Robert Morris, 
in whose person for a number of years had been vested the whole 
navy department, retired from public life November 1, 1784. 
The officers were gradually dropped as employment ceased, and 

26 
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in August, 1785, was sold the frigate Alliance, for £2887, and 
the Continental navy went into history. It must be remem- 
bered that we were but thirteen loosely bound states, acting 
each largely by its own individualism. We were drifting 
towards what might easily have become an internecine war, 
when again it was mainly Washington who came to the rescue 
in causing the calling of the Convention of 1787 which built 
the foundations of a real nationality. 

Meanwhile the Dey of Algiers had, in the words of Fenimore 
Cooper, discovered that there was a new country brought into 
existence which had a commerce and merchant ships but no 
navy. He took immediate advantage of the situation and began 
his seizures. Two public men now reversed their usual roles. 
It was Jefferson (now, 1785, minister to France) who favored 
building ships and resisting the Dey's exactions by force, his 
real idea being the perpetual enforcement of an international 
blockade; it was John Adams, looking to the poverty of the 
Confederation, who favored, for the moment at least, the pur- 
chase of peace until we could make a treaty in preference to a 
war. We chose for the time the latter policy, which was to 
continue nine years. But by this time we had approached more 
nearly nationhood, with a real national government, and in 
1794, by a law of March 27 of that year, the present navy of 
the United States was called into being by the laying down of 
the Constitution of 44 guns at Boston, the President, 44, at 
New York, the United States, 44, at Philadelphia, the Chesa- 
peake, 38, at Portsmouth, Virginia, the Constellation, 38, at 
Baltimore, the Congress, 38, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

In the words of General Knox, Secretary of War, to whose 
department the new naval affairs were for a time confided, 
"the said act created an anxious solicitude that this second 
commencement of a navy for the United States should be 
worthy of their national character; that the vessels should 
combine such qualities of strength, durability, swiftness of 
sailing and force as to render them equal if not superior to 
any frigate belonging to the European powers." This hope 
was accomplished. 

But the spirit of the act which ordered their building did 
not last long. In November, 1795, a treaty was made with 
Algiers which called for an expenditure by the United States of 
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nearly a million dollars which had much better gone into ships 
and guns; $525,500 was for ransom of prisoners, for presents and 
miscellaneous expenses. There was to be an annuity of naval 
stores, and finally the present of a frigate was thrown in. Of 
this last an extract from anewspaper of 1798 is given byCooper, 
which fitly represents the meanness of spirit to which we had 
come. Says the paper, Portsmouth, January 20, 1798: 

On Thursday morning about sunrise, a gun was discharged from 
the Crescent frigate, as a signal for getting underway, and at 10:00 
a. m., she cleared the harbor with a fine leading breeze. Our best 
wishes follow Captain Newman, his officers and men. May they 
arrive in safety at the place of their destination and present to the 
Dey of Algiers one of the finest specimens of naval architecture 
which was ever borne upon Piscataqua's waters. 

Blow all ye winds that fill the prosperous sail, 
And hush'd in peace be every adverse gale. 

The Crescent [the paper continues] is a present from the United 
States to the Dey as a compensation for delay in not fulfilling our 
treaty stipulations in proper time, . . . 

The Crescent has many valuable presents on board for the Dey, 
and when she sailed was supposed to be worth at least three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Twenty-six barrels of dollars constituted a part of her cargo. 

It i$ worthy of remark that the captain, chief of the officers, and 
many of the privates of the Crescent frigate have been prisoners at 
Algiers. 

Such, let it here be said, is what not preparing for war meant 
then; it means, in effect, the same now. The depredations of 
the Barbary Powers were but a flea bite to what was to come in 
seizures of shipping by France and England in the next twenty- 
five years, all of which seizures as well as honor would have 
been saved if we had had a real navy instead of the ridiculous 
gunboats of the Jefferson administration. 

The immediate result of the treaty with Algiers was the stop- 
page of work on all but the Constitution, United States and 
Constellation, which were launched in 1797. 

The depredations of the French Republic came, however, to 
give something of an impetus to the new navy, and on April 
27, 1798, $950,000 were appropriated for new construction and 
a regular navy department created. Though war was not for- 
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mally declared, a law was passed July 9, 1798, authorizing the 
capture of French cruisers wherever found, and empowering 
the President to issue commissions for privateers. On July n 
a new marine corps was established. On July 16 three more 
frigates were authorized, making in all under various enactments 
a total of 30 cruisers. By 1800 we had thirty-four cruisers in 
the West Indies; a powerful force which made itself felt and 
respected. Of them all, the Constellation was most fortunate, 
capturing the French frigate L'Insurgente of 40 guns and meet- 
ing successfully as far as relative injury was concerned the 
Vengeance of 54 guns, which escaped through the loss by the 
Constellation of her masts. This brave ship now lies in Newport 
harbor, an excellent example of the frigate of the ordinary 
type of her day. 

Peace, of a sort, came with France by the treaty of 1800. 
The effect of Washington's and Adams' policy of a navy was, 
however, to have its effect. The country's spirit had been 
stirred, and it was no longer in a humor to submit to the pirat- 
ical treatment of the Barbary Powers. The result was the 
Tripolitan war of 1801 to 1805. The grounding and consequent 
capture of the Philadelphia, the imprisonment of Bainbridge and 
his officers and crew of 300 men for nineteen months; the burn- 
ing of the Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli by Decatur in 
the Intrepid, the final bringing of the Dey to terms by frequent 
bombardments and captures, make an epic period of our naval 
history of which the present generation knows too little. With- 
out this war, carried on mainly by the squadron under Edward 
Preble, the later history of the War of 1812 would probably 
have been different. For it was these years of vigorous fighting 
and still more arduous blockade under such men as Preble, 
Decatur and Rodgers, which formed our naval service and 
crystallized it into efficiency. Unfortunately, Preble, through 
what was thought a necessary rearrangement of commands, 
was recalled when he was on the point of full success. Had he 
remained in command, he would, almost unquestionably, have 
settled the status of the Barbary Powers with reference to our 
commerce, as was done finally and completely by Decatur in 
181 5, who then entered the Mediterranean with a large squad- 
ron on account of a declaration of war by Algiers. In six weeks 
he forced a treaty "dictated," as Decatur expressed it, "at the 
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mouths of our cannon," and the Barbary wars, which had been 
intermittent through thirty years, were forever ended, as far as 
we were concerned. Next year the British under Lord Ex- 
mouth did the same for Europe. But the glory both of begin- 
ning and of really ending the work was ours. 

While there are excellent American authors who have written 
of our Barbary wars, as Gardner W. Allen and J. D. J. Kelley, 
it has been a Frenchman, Monsieur E. Dupuy, who has given 
the story in its most complete form in a large and appreciative 
volume published in Paris only two years since. In his ending, 
speaking of our withdrawal of interest in the Mediterranean, 
he says: "The Great Republic . . . had conquered laurels 
enough; its statesmen breaking away from the ignoble yielding 
of Europe to the Barbary States, had in hardly thirty years 
broken down the degrading conditions which the Christian 
Powers had shamefully respected for ages." The Barbary wars 
should be one of our proudest memories. 

Notwithstanding the evident necessity of at least protecting 
our merchantmen from seizure by corsairs and the saving of 
their crews from slavery, a navy was anathema to President 
Jefferson. In 1802 he proposed in his annual message "to add 
to our navy yard here [Washington] a dock within which our 
vessels may be laid up dry and under cover from the sun." 
In 1807 he could write to Paine, several months after the out- 
rage of the firing by the Leopard upon the Chesapeake, that a 
navy was "a ruinous folly." He followed this by the embargo 
of December 22, 1807, which tied our ships to the wharves 
and ruined the American merchant and shipowner. His only 
idea of a navy was a number of petty gunboats of which some 
200 were built, and which could not safely make a sea passage 
without striking their onegun into the hold. It was, except with 
reference to the Barbary Powers, an era of base submission 
to insult; our ships were being seized at the rate, for a long time, 
of three a day. All this would have been saved; and we should 
have escaped, too, the rotting idleness of the embargo, the 
impressment from their ships of our seamen, at the rate of 
1,000 a year, the seizure of the ships themselves, and the brutal 
insult of the Chesapeake incident, if we had but followed the 
advice of Gallatin and Gouverneur Morris and built a fleet of 
battle-ships. And above all we should have saved our honor 
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and self-respect. England and France would have curried 
favor with us instead of bullying and despoiling us. There 
would have been no War of 1812. I, for one, cannot read the 
story of the Jefferson and Madison administration without 
wrath in my heart and contempt in my mind for their so-called 
statesmanship,which, besides failing in defence of ourcommerce 
and country, could declare in 1802 that we had no wish to ex- 
tend beyond the Mississippi, and offered to Spain to guarantee 
to her the remainder of Louisiana if she would sell to us the 
island of New Orleans. 

The faineant policy mentioned brought the War of 181 2, in 
which our few ships made an imperishable name. The stories 
of the Constitution and Guerriere, of the United States and 
Macedonian, of the Constitution and Java, of the Essex against 
the Phoebe and Cherub, of Lake Erie and Lake Champlain as 
of many other proud events, are written forever in American 
memory. The first — fought August 19, 181 2, so that this is 
the centennial year of the victory — restored the self-respect 
of American manhood so cruelly wounded through the twelve 
years of ignoble policy in the Jeffersonian period toward French 
spoliation and British arrogance. 

It was epochal in character, vivifying the long dormant spirit 
of nationality and giving a death blow to the disunionist spirit 
of the period. How it permeated the soul of the country was 
shown in a remarkable way at the death of a lady of the 
Adams family in 1903. Born in 1808, she was but four years 
old at the time of the action, but so vividly had the exultation 
of her elders been impressed upon the child's mind, that on the 
day of her death, more than ninety years later, her mind in- 
sensibly reverted to the most deeply impressed of her early child- 
ish memories, and in tremulous tones, though otherwise uncon- 
scious, she kept repeating the words: " Thank God for Hull's 
victory." Nothing could show more strongly the immensity 
of exultation and relief this victory caused. It is not too 
much to say that the triumphs of the navy in this war saved 
the Union. Our one real disaster, the loss of the Chesapeake, 
was simply the result of a bad judgment, probably better de- 
scribed as fatuity. Officers and crew were entirely new to the 
ship. Not a gun's crew had been exercised, not a sail had been 
bent before the day of action. To go out in such a state of 
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unpreparedness to meet a ship of like force which had been 
three years and a half in commission, was folly. We fight to 
win for the country, not to satisfy personal pride, and I can see 
nothing but unwisdom amounting to folly, though it was coupled 
with great gallantry, in the conduct of the captain of the Chesa- 
peake in accepting a challenge under such almost hopeless cir- 
cumstances. Preparation, drill, discipline are a necessity to 
success in war, and the Chesapeake had had no time for any of 
these. It had been better to wait and accept Broke's chiv- 
alrous challenge to meet at a later date at a given point. There 
was courage, there was heroism in plenty; but it was not war. 
The result, the all but inevitable result, was the capture of the 
Chesapeake, and this capture is the one naval event which is 
harped upon in British history to the practical ignoring of every 
other action. The words " the Chesapeake and Shannon" stand 
out alone, of naval events, in a new and widespread advertise- 
ment of a new British history just published. I have not seen 
the book, but I venture to say that ten times more space has 
been given to this action than to all the others of the War of 
181 2 combined. 

The British were so accustomed to victory over French and 
Spanish ships when of similar and often of larger class that the 
successive victories of the Americans caused consternation in 
England and probed her pride to the quick. She thus has 
hugged the name of the Chesapeake to her wounded heart, as 
having saved her naval honor, but it is time that she took the 
event at its true value. I speak thus plainly of this fight be- 
cause we should recognize truth in such matters. Lawrence 
redeemed himself by giving his fife, and by his final utterance, 
"Don't give up the ship," which became Perry's motto flown 
at Lake Erie; but we lost the ship. 

The Washington administration showed admirable foresight 
and preparation for the future when, in laying down the Constitu- 
tion and her sisters in 1794, it built them, as mentioned, of a size 
and force which made them the equals of any frigates afloat. This 
foresight had result in our many victories from 181 2 to 18 14 which 
brought from the British Admiralty the finest tribute ever paid 
any navy. It may be found in the Croker Papers, Croker being 
at the time and through many years the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. I beg your attention to its reading. It is as follows: 
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My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having received in- 
telligence that several of the American ships of war are now at sea, 
I have their Lordships' commands to acquaint you therewith, and 
that they do not conceive that any of his Majesty's frigates should 
attempt to engage, single handed, the larger class of American ships, 
which, though they may be called frigates, are of a size, complement 
and weight of metal much beyond that class and more resembling 
line-of-battle ships. 

In the event of one of his Majesty's frigates under your orders 
falling in with one of these ships, his captain should endeavor in the 
first instance to secure the retreat of his Majesty's ship; but if he 
finds that he has an advantage in sailing he should endeavor to 
manoeuvre, and keep company with her, without coming to action, 
in the hope of falling in with some other of his Majesty's ships, with 
whose assistance the enemy might be attacked with a reasonable 
hope of success. 

It is their Lordships' further directions that you make this known 
as soon as possible to the several captains commanding his Majesty's 
ships. 1 

It was this frank acknowledgment by the British Admiralty 
that, whatever the cause, the American ship usually won, that 
caused the cruising together of the Phoebe and Cherub in search 
of the Essex, though the Phoebe alone outclassed the latter. 
Notwithstanding the two to one the Essex made a noble fight 
at Valparaiso. Such defeat is finer than many a victory. 

One may be very sure that no such order as that just men- 
tioned would have been issued had such ships as ours flown 
another flag and carried other crews. The highest possible 
praise is thus implied in this remarkable document. With 
this great and unique tribute from the enemy himself, which is 
far more flattering to our pride than any words I can use, it 
is well that I should end. 

Mr. Endicott presented the following paper on 

Reminiscences of Seventy-five Years. 

I have been asked to prepare for the Society some reminis- 
cences of my life and I do it with considerable hesitation. 
They must contain much that is personal, they will have much 
that is trivial, but it is possible that it may be of interest to 
1 The Croker Papers, I. 44. 
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note some of the changes in our social and business life that have 
occurred within the lifetime of a single individual. 

I was born in Beverly, Massachusetts, on January 4, 1826; 
consequently I have nearly completed my eighty-seventh year. 
Beverly was a town of considerable importance in the Common- 
wealth. It was, as a part of Salem, one of the earliest of the 
Colonial settlements, many of its citizens had been engaged in 
foreign commerce sailing from Salem and Boston as well as 
from Beverly, and some had taken important parts in the polit- 
ical life of State and nation. 

The leading citizen of that time, and probably for all time, 
was Nathan Dane, the author of the Ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the Northwestern territory, by which slavery 
was forever excluded from what now constitutes the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Seldom is 
it given to man to become the instrument in legislation of such 
transcendent importance as this which consecrated that vast 
region forever to Human Freedom. 

To Dr. Dane also is due the provision in the Constitution 
prohibiting any State from passing laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts. 

I remember him very well, an old gentleman with a serene 
and kindly face. I used to carry to him the North American 
Review and other periodicals for which he and my grandfather, 
Robert Rantoul, with Dr. Joshua Fisher, were joint subscribers. 

When I remember my little conversations with one who had 
been a distinguished member of the Continental Congress it 
does seem to me a far cry indeed. 

Dr. Dane died February 15, 1835. 

Somewhere in the early thirties rumors had reached Beverly 
that in Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, anthracite coal was coming 
into use as fuel. In order to make trial of it five or six gentle- 
men joined together and sent to Boston for a cart load, there 
being no railroad. 

From my father's quota I remember a lump of about the 
size of a peck measure which he placed in the open fireplace 
and heaped about it an assortment of pine and hard woods. 
These burned very well, but had no effect upon the coal even 
with repeated trials. Considerable fuel was burned upon that 
occasion, but it was not coal. 

37 
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Some little time after, when a grate had been installed in 
the fireplace and a good fire was burning in it, an old gentle- 
man came in to view the novel spectacle. After looking at it 
intently for a few minutes he remarked that "it looked ex- 
pensive," and retired from the scene. Little did he think that 
his sage conclusion would be quoted after the lapse of three 
quarters of a century and then, perchance, put in type and pos- 
sibly read a century or two later. 

Before leaving the fuel question it may be said that even the 
ignition of wood was not unattended with difficulty. In every 
kitchen at that time might be found a circular tin box of about 
five inches diameter and one and one-half inches depth, the 
cover closely fitting into the box. This, half filled with partially 
burned rags, was "the tinder-box." Beside it would be a flint 
and a peculiarly shaped piece of steel, with some home-made 
matches, three or four inches long, dipped in melted brim- 
stone. By striking the flint quickly upon the steel a spark was 
thrown into the tinder from which the brimstone match would 
kindle a blaze. There was great knack in doing this, but some- 
times great patience was required. When I think of my cold 
fingers on some winter morning, benumbed in fruitless endeavor 
to coax from the reluctant steel the spark which was to set in 
motion the domestic activities of the day, I always feel like 
invoking blessings upon Ezekiel Byam, whose likeness and 
autograph were shortly to appear upon each wrapper, and 
whom I suppose to have been the inventor, of friction matches. 

For the first bunch which I ever purchased I paid ninepence, 
or twelve and one-half cents. I have recently obtained the 
present price of the same kind of matches and find it to be 
twenty cents for thirty-six bunches, a shade over one-half of 
one cent per bunch, thus affording one instance where a giant 
monopoly has not crushed the consumer into the dust. 

It was usual at bedtime to rake the coals together and cover 
them with ashes. In this way they often lived through the 
night and would kindle a blaze upon the application of a brim- 
stone match in the morning. 

Next in importance to modes of living come means of loco- 
motion, and in these I have seen great changes. At the period 
of which I have been speaking there was no railroad in 
eastern Massachusetts. The daily communication between 
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Beverly and Boston was by stage, leaving Beverly at 8 a. m. 
in the summer and 9 a. m. in the winter, the trip occupying 
about four hours. Returning, the stage left Wildes' Hotel in 
Elm Street, 1 where several stage lines had their headquarters, at 
3 p. m. In the winter, therefore, passengers had about two 
hours in which to go from Elm Street, attend to business, get 
dinner, and return to Elm Street in season for the afternoon 
stage. The fare was one dollar each way. 

The Beverly stage rarely contained more than half a dozen 
passengers, and when I see the crowd emerging from an after- 
noon train in the Beverly station I often think of Page's stage 
with the handful of passengers alighting from their weary and 
dusty ride of four hours. 

The Eastern Railroad was opened to Salem in 1838 and to 
Beverly about a year later. I have heard my father say that 
a dinner was given in Salem to celebrate the opening of the 
road to that place, on which occasion the President stated in 
his speech that, in order to make the road pay, it would be 
necessary to have forty passengers each way daily. 

In April, 1838, while in New York with my father I saw 
the first two passenger steamers that had ever crossed the 
Atlantic, arriving within two days of each other, the Sirius, 
700 tons, in seventeen days from London, and the Great Western, 
1340 tons, in fifteen days from Bristol. The Daily Advertiser 
spoke of the latter as an " extraordinary passage, " but it has 
recently been outdone by the Mauretania making the round 
trip from and to Liverpool in twelve days, while the Hamburg- 
American steamer Imperator of 50,000 tons, now approaching 
completion, will fairly put the little Sirius in the shade, the 
tonnage being seventy-one times as great. 

In January, 1840, I graduated from school and as a clerk 
entered the store of my father in Beverly, thus embarking 
upon the dry-goods business, which continued to be my occu- 
pation until August, 19 10, a period of more than seventy years, 
although it may be said that for more than half of that time 
my attention has been largely given to other concerns. In 
September, 1846, I came to Boston and as clerk entered the 
employ of Messrs. Hovey, Williams & Co., of which firm in 

1 Known as the Patterson House, 1 1 Elm Street, and kept by Solomon Wildes, 
later by M. & M. Wildes. 
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the course of four years I became a partner and which con- 
tinued to be my business home for nearly sixty-four years. 

Before commencing the review of business changes, I will 
mention a personal incident which may be of interest. 

In the summer of 1846 with a small party of friends I made 
the tour of the White Mountains. As there was no railroad 
beyond Concord, this was by stage, a much preferable mode. 
At several points in the mountains we met another stage party 
consisting of Messrs. Abbott Lawrence, Samuel Lawrence, J. 
Huntington Wolcott, Charles Storrow, and one or two others 
whose names I fail to recall. We learned, confidentially, that 
they were examining the sources of supply of the Merrimack 
River. This was the genesis of the city of Lawrence, which 
then existed only in the brains that were in that stagecoach. 
The territory which it now covers was then farming land 
mainly in the towns of Andover and Methuen. 

As I come to what may be considered the starting-point in 
my business career, I may be excused in going a little into my 
personal surroundings. 

The firm of Hovey, Williams & Co., consisting of Charles F. 
Hovey, Washington Williams and James H. Bryden, had for 
several years been doing business in Water Street and later 
in Federal Street as importers of foreign dry goods, which they 
sold only by the package principally to jobbers, who in turn 
broke them up and sold to retailers in various parts of the 
country. It will be seen that this involved three profits and 
three sets of store expenses before goods reached the consumer. 
Extravagant as this may seem, it was the universal practice 
up to about the time of which I am writing, and perhaps it may 
have been the only course practicable until business should 
assume larger proportions. Some three or four years previous 
A. T. Stewart of New York had added to his considerable 
retail business importation and jobbing as well, and the great 
success of this experiment may have induced Mr. Hovey to 
do the same in Boston. The importing firm of Hovey, Wil- 
liams & Co. therefore added two more partners, John Chandler 
and Richard C. Greenleaf, who, as the firm of Chandler and 
Greenleaf, had conducted a retail business on Washington, 
near West Street. The firm, thus constituted, commenced 
business in Winter Street in a building erected for them by Mr. 
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Thomas Wigglesworth and which is now a part of the Gilchrist 
store. It may be interesting to remark that the rental was 
twenty -nine hundred dollars per annum. In 1854 the firm 
removed to a new store in Summer Street, where they have re- 
mained until the present time. 

As the purpose of this paper is to state the changes in busi- 
ness methods that have taken place in my time, it seems proper 
for me to name several that were inaugurated by Mr. Hovey 
when organizing the new concern, and which are not only 
highly creditable to him, but which have greatly raised the 
moral tone of the dry-goods business and, by the force of ex- 
ample, of all retail establishments. I feel free to do this as, 
although I later became a partner in the firm, at that time I 
was to enter the store merely as a young clerk having no part 
in making rules and entitled to no credit therefor. 

It had been very much the practice in dry-goods and pre- 
sumably in other retail stores to have no regularity in prices. 
The cost only would be marked, and very much left to the 
discretion of the clerk in making a price that would secure a 
sale. He would get a profit, and a large one, if he could, but 
he would take a small profit rather than let a customer go. 
Worse than this, it was quite common not to adhere closely to 
the truth in statements that might secure a sale. Of course 
there were many honest and honorable men in the business 
who would not tolerate such practices, which were far too 
common. 

Mr. Hovey was a man of such strict integrity that he would 
not for a moment have considered engaging in business unless 
it was to conform strictly to his ideas of honest dealing. From 
the very first then in the new store the one-price system was 
made imperative; goods were marked in plain figures which 
customers could examine if they wished, and no variation was 
to be made to partners or to any one else. If a lower price 
were quoted from a competitor, such article was withdrawn 
from stock for that day and returned the next morning at the 
revised price. Nothing but the truth was to be stated about 
an article and no undue pressure used to effect a sale. 

It goes without saying that a business conducted upon these 
lines, when found to be real and not pretence, would find favor 
with the public, and this was the case. Gradually other stores 
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adopted the one-price system, so that before many years it 
had become the general usage and for a long time no other 
has prevailed in the larger stores of Boston. 

Another innovation introduced by Mr. Hovey at that time 
was the early closing of the store. It had been the universal 
custom of practically all retail stores to keep open until about 
10 p. M. Mr. Hovey had the courage of his convictions and, 
without asking for any concurrent action from anybody, be- 
gan closing at 6 p. M. in the winter and 7 p. m. in the summer. 
This reform also took root, so that in a few years the habit of 
early closing became quite general, greatly to the benefit of 
the clerks. Later the hour of closing became 5.30 p. m. 

Still another change was made which was really of consider- 
able importance both to customers and sellers. It was a very 
general custom to have "family bills," as they were called, by 
which the family supplies for the year were "charged" and 
the bills sent in for settlement on December 31. The loss of 
interest to the storekeepers was of great importance, as very 
few had much capital and most likely depended upon the 
credits given by the jobbers from whom they purchased their 
goods. It was an axiom of the business at that time that ninety- 
nine per cent of the retailers failed, and it was not far from the 
truth. 

On the other hand, the long credit would often lead to over 
extravagance in the family expenses. A change was made, bills 
were sent out at the end of each month and prompt payment 
exacted, instead of being allowed to run for the whole year. 

Messrs. Williams and Chandler having retired from the 
firm, Henry Woods, Samuel Johnson and William Endicott, Jr., 
who had each had a silent interest for a year or two, were ad- 
vertised as partners January 1, 1851, and the firm name was 
changed to C. F. Hovey & Co. under which style, with many 
changes in its personnel, it has continued until the present 
time, more than sixty-five years from its original inception. 
I may, I think, be allowed to say that the three younger part- 
ners mentioned above continued together until the connection 
was severed by death, a period of about fifty years, and with- 
out any serious difference between them during the whole 
time. 

My first boarding place proving unsatisfactory, I soon found 
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another which brought me into an atmosphere of idealism. 
My new landlady had been the housekeeper at Brook Farm, 
the Fourierite Community at West Roxbury which had recently 
come to grief and disbanded. Her husband and several of 
the boarders were also Brook Farmers. One of them, Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, became distinguished as one of the staff of 
the New York Tribune, was Assistant Secretary of War during 
the Civil War, and later editor and proprietor of the New 
York Sun. He was at that time, as he mentions in his published 
reminiscences, assistant editor of the Chronotype at a salary 
of five hundred dollars per annum. The Chronotype was a 
four-page paper of about eighteen inches square, owned and 
edited by Elizur Wright, who afterwards became distinguished 
as the leading authority upon all questions relating to life 
insurance. Both editor and assistant editor were able writers, 
quite competent to fill the little paper with strong editorials. 
Mr. Dana's salary does not seem large, but he evidently cut 
his garment according to his cloth. His room at our house 
was upon the attic floor, as was mine, so I presume that he 
paid about the same price for board and lodging that I did, 
which was three dollars per week, and very good board it was. 
My salary at that time was three hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum. There were not many millionaires in those days, 
and our landlord evidently did not propose to become one of 
them if he could avoid it. 

Other of our boarders were John S. D wight, later editor 
of Dwight's Journal of Music; Mrs. Eldredge, a widow with 
two little daughters, sister of N. P. Willis the poet. She soon 
became famous as a writer of essays for magazines under the 
nom de plume "Fanny Fern"; Samuel W. Rowse, who later 
became distinguished as a crayon artist; and, at intervals, 
George M. Champney, a landscape artist of considerable note. 

We demonstrated one fact at that establishment, that the 
possession of money is not essential to happiness. None of 
us had any of that commodity, and yet we had very jolly 
times. 

I have touched lightly upon the change in the terms of 
retail credit as compared with the earlier time, and it seems 
now to be in order to take up the more important subject of 
wholesale credits. 
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Domestic goods were sold by the mill agents to jobbers 
upon eight months, and cotton goods for export to China and 
the East upon twelve months' credit. The jobbers sold to 
retailers upon six months with a b'beral discount for cash 
within thirty days. It will be observed that the eight months' 
credit accorded to jobbers enabled them to double up their 
indebtedness; that is, the large purchases for the beginning of 
one season would be made before the purchases of the previous 
season had been paid for, so that the domestic goods commis- 
sion houses were practically supplying capital for the jobbers, 
who, in turn, were to a great extent carrying the retailers. 
When the jobbing houses had attained great importance, say 
by 1850, they found it quite convenient to buy domestic goods 
upon eight months and sell them without profit to retailers 
upon thirty or sixty days, thus procuring capital with which 
to import foreign goods. These extended credits given by the 
domestic commission houses necessitated much borrowing on 
their part, which was usually done upon their acceptances of 
the drafts of the mill treasurers, often with the individual 
endorsement of the treasurer himself. 

The consequence of this was apparent in the panic of 1857, 
when it became impossible to sell paper even at three per cent 
per month. Very many of the commission houses, some of 
large capital and undoubted strength, were obliged to fail. It 
was a melancholy time when some of the wealthiest houses in 
Boston, who a month before would have deemed such an 
event impossible, were obliged to see their paper go to protest. 

The advent of Civil War led to a complete change in the whole 
credit system of the country. The fluctuating value of the 
depreciated currency made any credits quite hazardous, and 
when this became apparent in the early years of the War 
sales were brought as nearly as possible to a cash or short- 
credit basis. This is largely the present usage, and the long 
credits have gone never to return. 

No complete picture of ante-bellum business can be given 
without stating the condition of the currency, which can only 
be described as wretched. 

First as to the silver currency. As the legal coinage ratio 
of gold to silver was 1 to 16, it followed that the silver coin 
being undervalued would not remain in circulation, and much 
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of it went into the melting pot or was exported. This left, 
say from 1837 to 1853, mainly Spanish fractional silver to 
serve for our local circulation. Much of this was worn so smooth 
as to be uncurrent at its nominal value, — the quarter as 
twenty-five cents; the eighth, called ninepence, valued at 
twelve and one-half cents; the sixteenth, called fourpence 
ha'penny, valued at six and one-quarter cents. This stuff was 
practically all that we had, and it was a perfect nuisance. An 
Act of Congress of February, 1853, reduced the quantity of 
silver in the small currency about seven per cent, and then it 
remained at home. 

Notwithstanding that no such coins were in existence here, 
with the exception of a very few "pistareens," as they were 
called, of the value of seventeen cents, it was the practice up to 
nearly the time of the Civil War to quote very many prices in 
shillings and pence on the basis of six shillings to the dollar. 
Thus, a very common price of all commodities was ninepence, 
or twelve and one-half cents, and there were plenty of coins 
of that value. With the occasional pistareen just noted there 
was no such coin as one shilling, or sixteen and two-thirds 
cents, but this, with its multiples, was a frequent price; two 
and threepence, or thirty-seven and one-half cents, three and 
ninepence, or sixty-two and one-half cents, and four and six- 
pence, or seventy-five cents, were very commonly named prices. 
I might go on and name others, but these will suffice. 

It is remarkable how long a deep-rooted custom will prevail 
even with little reason. I can account for the general use of 
shillings and pence in prices only because, as we had practically 
no small decimal coins in circulation, the prices which I have 
named were better adjusted to the ninepenny coin than deci- 
mal prices would have been. With the advent of Civil War the 
fractional paper currency swept away all the Spanish silver, 
leaving only decimal paper, and to this prices speedily adjusted 
themselves. When decimal silver came in after resumption, 
the old-fashioned prices had gone with the old-fashioned coins, 
and good riddance to both! 

During the panic of 1837 silver had so generally disappeared 
from circulation that some of the New England banks under- 
took to fill the aching void by the issue of bank notes. As 
Massachusetts law did not permit the issue of a denomination 
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less than one dollar, they issued bills of $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. 
I was not old enough to have known much of the panic, but I 
remember these bills having been in circulation after I came 
upon the scene. 

One of the results of the Civil War was the coming of the 
National Bank Currency, which circulates at par in every part 
of the country and of which counterfeits are so few as to call 
for no thought. Before the War the currency was supplied 
by banks chartered by the different States and with varying 
conditions, all, with the exception of the Eastern States, en- 
tirely unprepared to stand any sort of strain, while in some 
of the Western and Southern States they were in a chronic 
state of insolvency all the time. What was called the Suffolk 
Bank System, by which the bills of all the New England States 
were constantly sent home for redemption, kept them at par, 
and they were the only bills that could be deposited in bank 
here. Bills from the rest of the country could be got rid of 
only by sale to brokers at a discount, small upon bills of the 
Atlantic States and upon others at varying discounts according 
to the credit of each bank. It was necessary, even for small 
stores, to have a copy of a "Bank Note List," both for informa- 
tion as to the discount upon the notes and as to counterfeits, 
which were many. These were published monthly by various 
brokers. 

A few quotations from Willis' Bank Note List for October, 
185 1, will show the quality of the currency which a large por- 
tion of the country had for their business transactions. It is 
a mystery how they could do anything. Upon Western and 
Southern banks which were considered "good" the discounts 
were 3% or 4%. For Illinois it says, "All the banks in this 
State closed and the paper of doubtful value." 

For Arkansas, "All banks in this State worthless." 

For Mississippi, "Northern Bank 10% discount, all other 
banks in this State of doubtful and only nominal value." 

For Michigan, "Four banks«quoted at 4% discount, all others 
bad." 

For Wisconsin, "Checks of George Smith 3% discount, all 
other bills bad." 

In other States there were many quotations of failed banks 
with discounts of 25%, 50% or 75%. 
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Strange contrast to our present system, by which bills of far 
distant banks circulate here without thought of risk! 

I think that an effort was made in Illinois somewhere about 
1855 or 1856 to introduce a reformed currency secured by 
pledge of State bonds, but when the panic of 1857 came on the 
decline in the market price of the State bonds was such as to 
impair very much the credit of the new currency. 

The panic of 1857 deserves especial mention. Of all the 
panics that I have seen, and they are many, this was the most 
severe. I was absent from this country during the whole 
panic of 1873. Currency conditions at the West, to which I 
have alluded, were such as to produce almost a complete dead- 
lock out there. They had good crops, but, with such poor cur- 
rency and credit almost nil, there was great difficulty in getting 
them to market and realizing upon them. The houses who 
were owing the East were between the devil and the deep sea. 
If they retained the bank notes which they were daily receiving, 
there was great danger of loss from bank failures; if they tried 
to remit to their creditors, they were met by a ruinous rate of 
exchange for Eastern drafts, in some instances twenty to thirty 
per cent, — a serious loss to them in either case. 

I wrote to our customers in the large cities to remit and that 
we would pay one-half the exchange. If there was any money 
out there, we wanted our share of it. One house in Milwaukee 
remitted to us three thousand barrels of flour. When shipped 
it promised quite a favorable rate of exchange, but before it 
reached Boston the price had declined so that I doubt if there 
was any saving by the shipment. 

I have mentioned in another place the numerous failures of 
commission merchants in Boston in 1857, but the failures in 
all branches of business were enormous. It was almost im- 
possible to borrow at any price. I saw paper with two 
strong names having five or six months to run in the hands 
of a broker offered at three per cent per month and it could 
not be sold. 

I can give a very good illustration showing the great straits 
in which the mill treasurers found themselves. Two of the 
largest cotton mills of Lowell, finding it impossible to raise 
money in any other way, made considerable shipments of cot- 
ton to Liverpool, consigned to Baring Bros. & Co. They un- 
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doubtedly had to sell the cotton at a loss of several cents 
per pound, to pay Barings' commission, freight and insurance, 
and they sold the exchange to our firm at 4.44% the pound 
sterling, a loss of nearly ten per cent upon the exchange. It 
is probably no exaggeration to estimate the loss to the mills 
as one third the amount of the transaction. But that was 
better than to see their acceptances go to protest. I bought 
other bills at 4.40 the pound sterling. In more than sixty 
years' experience I have never known any quotations for 
sterling approaching that. In short, the panic of 1857 was, 
to borrow a presidential term, "a perfect corker." 

It may be worth a little space to state the principal condi- 
tions which led up to the "Panic of 1857." The years from 
1846 to 1857 had been very prosperous years for all kinds of 
business, and the country was gaining in wealth more rapidly 
than at any former period. The West was clamoring for rail- 
roads, and as it had very little available capital it looked 
to the East to supply it. This was done by adventurous 
men tempted by the hope of good profit if successful 
and in general too sanguine of immediate results. Thus it 
came about that a vast amount of capital (for those days), 
largely obtained by the free use of credit, was locked up in 
investments not at once remunerative and which in many 
cases never became so. The West responded in rapid devel- 
opment, immigration increased; the Western banks, always 
weak, extended their loans and became weaker; the East- 
ern banks, even if in fairly good condition, became more 
and more extended. At last the bubble burst, and the time 
had come to stop borrowing and try to pay, — never an easy 
task. 

The panic was precipitated by the failure of the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember. Once started, other institutions followed suit and at 
once the banks were compelled, in self-defence, to commence a 
serious contraction of loans resulting in the failure of very many 
of their customers, which in turn compelled the failure of nu- 
merous banks. The New York and Boston banks suspended 
specie payments within a few weeks. 

In the early forties the dry-goods jobbing trade was centred 
about Kilby Street and Liberty Square, a few houses remaining 
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in State Street and Doane Street. Soon after there was a 
movement to Milk Street, Water Street and Congress Street. 
Then Pearl Street came into favor and was occupied by many 
important concerns, in turn to be crowded out by the shoe 
and leather trade. Franklin, Summer, Winter and Tremont 
Streets were then entirely residential streets. The store erected 
for Hovey, Williams & Co. in 1846 was the first store in Winter 
Street, excepting a small millinery store. When removal was 
made to Summer Street in 1854, there was but one other store 
in that street, near Washington Street, on the opposite side. 
During the next decade Franklin, Summer and Winter Streets 
had all become business streets, and soon the change began 
which has made Tremont Street one of the most important 
retail streets of the city. 

In locating the dry-goods jobbing houses it may be said that 
the trade was relatively of more importance than at present. 
The retail houses of the Western cities then drew their supplies 
almost universally from New York and Boston jobbers. Now 
these concerns have grown in importance so that they deal 
directly with the domestic goods commission houses and with 
foreign manufacturers, largely doing away with the interven- 
tion of the jobbers. It is probable that Chicago now surpasses 
New York as a distributing centre. 

In these days of constant cable despatches it is difficult to 
realize that intervals of nearly a week were frequent in receipt 
of European news. For some years prior to the laying of the 
cable the Associated Press had in successful operation a plan 
for waylaying the steamers off Cape Race and obtaining news 
despatches, which were telegraphed from Cape Race to the 
United States, thus anticipating the arrival of steamers in 
New York or Boston by two or three days. The despatches 
were placed in a small air-tight tin canister, weighted at one end 
and with a little metallic flag attached to the other. This was 
thrown over from the steamer when off Cape Race, which 
steamed away leaving the latest news bobbing about on the 
Atlantic. At night rockets were sent up from the steamer to 
notify the lookouts that the steamer was passing Cape Race. 
Boatmen were on the lookout for the canister to take it to the 
telegraph office near Cape Race. I do not know whether this 
service was by contract or whether a premium was paid to the 
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finder, but I have seen as many as half a dozen boats making 
for the tin can that had just been thrown over from our 
steamer. 

The first cable was laid in August, 1858, and was the occa- 
sion of considerable interest. Congratulatory messages were 
exchanged between President Buchanan and Queen Victoria. 
There was a pretty general illumination of houses in Boston. 
I was then living in Pemberton Square and took that mode of 
expressing my gratification; but it was a short-lived pleasure, 
for in a few days the cable ceased working and lay dormant 
until a second cable was laid in 1868. 

Marked changes have taken place in the topography of 
Boston during the period which we are reviewing, of which I 
will mention but one, the filling of the Back Bay, which was 
accomplished in the early fifties. Prior to that time the con- 
nection between Boston and Roxbury, which is now Beacon 
Street, was a causeway called the "Mill Dam" with a toll-gate 
at the Roxbury end, where was a mill for which the power was 
obtained from the ebb and flow of the tide through the flood- 
gates at that point. What is now the Public Garden was then a 
dumping ground for rubbish of all sorts. The tide came in as 
far as Charles Street. Upon the southwest corner of Beacon 
and Charles Streets were swimming baths which I frequented 
in the summer and which were served by the salt water brought 
in by the tide. 

When Mr. George Hovey built his house No. 100 Beacon 
Street, somewhere about 1856, he was jeered at by his friends 
and asked why he was going out to Longwood to five, there 
being then very few houses below Charles Street. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 with the at- 
tempt which followed to force slavery into Kansas, regardless 
of the will of the inhabitants, with the evident and proclaimed 
purpose of the Southern leaders to open all the territories of 
the United States to slavery, and the assault upon Sumner in 
the Senate Chamber in 1856, had roused a spirit of resistance 
in the North which was well represented in the Republican 
Convention which met in Philadelphia in June, 1856, and which 
nominated Fremont for the Presidency. I attended this Con- 
vention as an alternate delegate from the Essex South District, 
as I was then a resident of Beverly. A few of the impor- 
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tant delegates — Charles Francis Adams, Senior, Judge Hoar, 
Judge Allen of Worcester, with perhaps one or two more — 
called upon Fremont in New York before the Convention to 
sound him with regard to his views upon the slavery question, 
as he had no public record. At a full meeting of the delegation 
at Philadelphia they reported that, in their opinion, he was a 
safe man to nominate. He was supported by the Massachusetts 
delegation and nominated, I think, upon the first ballot. It is 
a great mercy that this nomination was not followed by his 
election. After adjournment of the Convention the whole 
Massachusetts delegation called upon Fremont in New York. 
It was an interesting occasion, but my remembrance of it is 
that our nominee did not at all impress me as of presidential 
size. 

After various nominations for the Vice-Presidency had been 
made, one of the Western delegates, seated upon the opposite 
side of the hall, arose and, after a spread eagle speech, wound 
up by proposing the nomination of "Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois," "Honest Old Abe." Instantly there was immense 
applause, clapping and stamping, upon that side of the hall, 
to the great surprise of the Eastern delegates, who were seated 
together on the opposite side. At once the inquiry went 
around, "Who is this that they are making such a fuss about 
over there?" This was two years before his debate with 
Douglass, and very few of the Eastern delegates had ever 
heard of him. This paucity of information has since been 
remedied. 

A few days prior to the assembling of the Republican Con- 
vention a "Know-Nothing" Convention had been in session in 
New York. Flushed with great success in the elections of the 
two previous years, it was then a party of great expectations, 
but it was destined to be a short-lived affair and it went down 
as rapidly as it came up. This Convention at New York ad- 
journed over at the meeting at Philadelphia, and many of its 
leaders were in attendance there endeavoring to procure a 
union of the two parties upon the same candidate. N. P. 
Banks of Massachusetts was proposed by the Know-Nothings 
as their nominee, and he was on hand coquetting for the nom- 
ination, but the movement received no favor with the leaders 
at Philadelphia and it came to nothing. 
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The Philadelphia Convention was of the sort that it is a pleas- 
ure to attend. Probably not a man in it had any idea of ob- 
taining office — indeed the prospect was too remote to make 
it worthy of a thought. The members were inspired by the 
resolve to keep slavery out of the unoccupied territories of the 
Union. Little did they realize what was to be the cost. 

We are now approaching the era of the Civil War, of which 
I shall say but little and that chiefly of financial matters. 

I spent two weeks in Washington in January, 1861, and the 
city was seething with excitement as to coming events. I was 
in the Senate Chamber on January 21, 1861, when Jefferson 
Davis, Clement C. Clay, and Senator Yulee made their farewell 
speeches and took leave of the Senate. After concluding his 
speech Mr. Davis spread out his pocket-handkerchief, put in 
it the stationery from his desk and took it with him as he left 
the Senate. I presume that he considered it to be the part, 
or half of it, belonging to Mississippi. I was much impressed 
by the feeling that he felt that he was undertaking a big job, 
but the secession movement had gained too great impetus for 
any one to change it. Mrs. Clay, in her recent book, A Belle 
of the Fifties, gives an interesting account of the scene. 

One morning at that time Mr. Sumner told me that he had 
just seen General Scott, who informed him that he had ordered 
three hundred troops to Washington for the protection of the 
Capital. So little did we Northerners then know of the im- 
pending catastrophe! 

I was in the House one day when a petition from Boston was 
presented praying for the enactment of the Crittenden Com- 
promise measures. These were brought forward by Mr. John 
J. Crittenden, who had been a member of the Cabinet of the 
first President Harrison in 1841, and was then a representative 
and later a senator from Kentucky. He was utterly opposed 
to secession and remained strongly loyal to the Union during 
the Civil War. 

The Crittenden Compromise was offered in the hope of com- 
posing the differences between the two sections upon the subject 
of slavery, at that time a hopeless undertaking. This petition 
was three feet in width, and the roll about the diameter of a 
cart wheel. It was upon a frame and was wheeled down the pas- 
sage in front of the Speaker's desk. It must have contained 
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many thousand signatures. 1 I mention this to show the marked 
division of opinion in Boston, as. well as throughout the North, 
at the beginning of the Civil War. 

I had several opportunities of meeting President Lincoln 
during his administration. A friend of his, and of mine, kindly 
arranged with him upon two occasions to bring my party of 
four or five to the White House for evening visits, when we had 
what were to us very entertaining talks of an hour or two with 
the President. Our associate Mr. Rantoul has related, in a 
paper read before this Society a year or two since, some details 
of a call that we once made together, but I do not remember 
if it was one of the occasions of which I now propose to 
speak. 

The first was soon after the battle of Antietam. The Presi- 
dent had returned, only a day or two before, from a visit to 
the camp of General McClellan, where he had spent a night. 
Of course, Antietam was uppermost in our minds. It was very 
evident from the remarks of the President that he was very 
much dissatisfied with the conduct of the General both at and 
after the battle. With a force much larger than that of Lee 
he thought that he should have prevented Lee from escaping 
into Virginia, and should have pursued him vigorously without 
giving his army time to recuperate. He said that Fitz John 
Porter had a large reserve corps which was not ordered into 
action at the battle, that he had supposed that the object of a 
reserve was to be ordered in at a critical moment, but that 
Porter did nothing. I was surprised at the freedom with which 
he spoke of army movements. He was much stirred up, and 
made the final removal of McClellan from command of the 
army within a very few days. He also told of his experience 
in going down the Mississippi to New Orleans in a fiat-bottomed 
boat, and of his captaincy of a company in the Black Hawk 
War, all of which, from his own lips, was most interesting. 

My second evening with the President was some months 
later, shortly before the taking of Vicksburg. General Grant 
had gone north of Vicksburg, hoping to make his way through 

1 The petition was presented to the Senate by Senator Crittenden, February 
12, 1861. It contained 22,313 signatures, "obtained during four secular days, 
under great disadvantages." The prayer of the petitioners was opposed by 
Senator Sumner. Congressional Globe, 36th Cong. 2nd Session, 862; Pierce, Me- 
moir and Letters of Sumner, iv. 18. 
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some of the bayous and get to the south of that place before 
making any assault. There was a large map of the theatre of 
operations hanging upon the wall of the President's room. 
After explaining what was proposed the President said, "If 
I had a candle I could show you what Grant is trying to do." 
When a servant answered the bell, the President said to him, 
"John, have you got a candle anywhere about the house?" 
Presently the servant reappeared with a candle, which the 
President took in his left hand, and with a long pole in the other 
pointed to a place on the map. "There," said he, "Grant has 
gone in there, and at last accounts was about there, but we have 
heard nothing from him for quite a little while. He hopes to 
make his way around there" (pointing to the map) "and come 
out about there. 1 ' He said that the situation reminded him of 
a neighbor in Illinois who kept a lot of hogs in a field from 
which they were constantly escaping. He found that they 
went through a hollow log in the fence, which was crooked, 
and he turned it over. The hogs kept on going through the 
log all the same, but came out on the same side as they went in; 
"and I am afraid," said the President, "that it will be so with 
Grant." And it was. 

Second only in importance to the question of providing an 
army for the suppression of the rebellion was the question of 
providing means of payment, and this was not easy of solution. 
The men who were charged with this great responsibility were 
looking into a future full of darkness and danger, and they are 
entitled to the utmost charity in estimating the wisdom, or the 
lack of it, in the measures adopted, especially as to the issue 
of paper currency and making it legal tender. This was urged 
as a measure of necessity — as the only mode by which the 
enormous sums already due could be provided for; and, after 
the lapse of fifty years, it is still difficult to show that any other 
course would have succeeded better, notwithstanding the in- 
justice of it. With this admission I think that it must be said 
that legal tender might have been, and should have been, re- 
sorted to much more sparingly. 

As the currency bill passed the House, it provided for funding 
the greenbacks in bonds having five years to run and bearing 
seven per cent interest, or in bonds having twenty years to run 
and bearing six per cent interest, the interest in either case 
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payable in paper currency, with the probable payment in de- 
preciated currency of the principal at maturity. It is easy now 
to see that with the serious depreciation that was to come in 
the value of the greenback such a funding scheme would have 
been an utter failure. 

The Senate, under the lead of Senator Fessenden of Maine, 
proposed amendments which, after a committee of conference 
of the two houses, made the duties upon imports payable in 
coin, and pledged the same for the interest upon the five- 
twenty bonds, which was made payable in coin, and also for a 
sinking fund for the payment of the whole public debt. In my 
estimation this was the anchor which held the country, and 
none too firmly, to real money during the war and saved it from 
untold disaster. 

Instead of making funding attractive by the offer of liberal 
terms the debates show a higgling about the payment of a high 
or low rate of interest. The twenty-year bonds authorized by 
the same bill were made five-twenties, that they might be re- 
funded at a lower rate than six per cent when the war was over. 
Undoubtedly the offer of twenty-year seven per cent bonds 
would have quickened the funding of the greenbacks very much. 
This, rather than any mere saving of interest, should have been 
the true aim. 

The first issue of greenbacks, one hundred and fifty millions, 
authorized February 25, 1862, was universally represented in 
the debates in Congress as a temporary measure, and the 
assurance was given that no other issue would be required, as 
the convertibility into five-twenty bonds would prevent redun- 
dancy and depreciation. 

So far was this from being realized that the statement of 
the public debt January 2, 1863, nearly a year after the legal 
tender bill, showed that only about twenty-five millions of the 
five-twenties had been issued, while the legal tender issues had 
swollen to about three hundred and fifty millions, the market 
quotation for gold being 134%, proving that the value of the 
greenback had fallen to about seventy-five cents. On June 30, 
1864, the issues of legal tender had mounted to more than 
seven hundred millions, and the market price of gold was ex- 
tremely fluctuating, often rising or falling ten or fifteen per cent 
in a day and sometimes thirty or forty per cent. This was 
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largely due to a woful error of judgment on the part of Secre- 
tary Chase. 

Early in 1863 the Treasury Department had engaged the 
services of Jay Cooke, a banker of Philadelphia, in vigorously 
pushing the sale of the five-twenties, and so successful was he 
that by January, 1864, the whole authorized issue of five hun- 
dred millions had been sold and the bonds were going at the 
rate of two millions or more daily, pretty well up to the cost of 
the war, which was about two and a quarter millions per day. 
Clearly the thing to have done was to push the sale of the bonds 
in the supreme effort to avoid further issues of legal tender, 
but Secretary Chase had become so intoxicated by the recent 
sales of five-twenties that he determined to float a five per 
cent loan, which proved a comparative failure, only seventy- 
three millions being sold in a period of nearly six months. 

As I have stated, the variations in the market price of gold, 
or rather in the market value of the greenback, during the last 
year of the war were very great, the quotations usually being 
much above two hundred. The extreme limit was reached 
July 11, 1864, when gold sold for 285^, making the value of 
the greenback thirty-five cents. This extreme quotation was 
due in part to reverses met by the Army of the Potomac, 
and partly caused by an act of Congress which, as a piece 
of financial legislation, may certainly be called unique. 

Having carefully prepared the soil that would inevitably 
produce speculation and watered it assiduously for two years 
with legal tender until all large business transactions had been 
brought to that complexion, the government officials at Wash- 
ington were grievously disturbed by the increasing quotations 
for gold, which they ascribed to speculation, and which were 
certainly alarming. 

Now it may be a fair matter of discussion whether specula- 
tion did or did not increase the daily quotations. Every buyer 
must have a seller, and where one party was trying to raise the 
price by speculative purchases the other party either thought 
the price as high as it would go or that the price could be 
lowered by speculative sales. 

Might it not be that these contesting efforts would balance 
each other, and the price be regulated by the quantity of cur- 
rency in circulation as compared with the uses for it, the lack 
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of public confidence, and, more than all else, by the movements 
of the armies with the hopes inspired by successes or the dismal 
forebodings that followed reverses ? 

However that may have been, there was no question as to 
the fact, and Congress took measures to lessen the speculation 
which, in their judgment, was the cause of it. 

This was attempted by an act approved June 17, 1864, 
which prohibited sales of gold except for immediate payment 
in greenbacks or bank notes and immediate delivery at the 
place of business of the seller; or the sale of foreign exchange 
except upon the same terms, with the added permission to buy 
or sell exchange to be paid for and delivered within ten days. 
This at once caused a great commotion in the commercial 
centres, as it would practically work an embargo upon many of 
the largest transactions. It was largely the practice, and very 
much a necessity, for shippers to make purchases and sales of 
produce as practically one transaction. The sum required for 
purchase money would be provided by the sale of the exchange 
that would result from the shipment of the merchandise to 
some foreign port, the advances made by the banker being 
secured by a lien upon the property until it was on shipboard 
and the exchange covered by the ship's bills of lading in the 
usual manner. It would obviously be impracticable to deliver 
such exchange at the office of the seller in Chicago and to be 
paid for it there in greenbacks or bank notes, while the prod- 
uce might be out somewhere on the prairies and not be on 
board ship at New York for several weeks. 

To have sent such merchandise forward without "covering" 
by the realization of the proceeds would have made the tran- 
saction a purely speculative one, with constant fluctuations in 
price following the quotations for gold, up or down, with the 
possibility of profit or loss as the market might go. There 
was much of this, of course, but the careful trader or one 
of moderate capital could safely do business only as I have 
outlined. 

Of course Congress began at once to hear from large ex- 
porters especially of agricultural products. From New York 
protests went to Washington in regard to the provision of the 
law prohibiting the use of checks in payment for foreign ex- 
change, and within three or four days the Solicitor of the 
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Treasury decided that checks upon local banks where the 
money was deposited and payable on demand might be re- 
ceived instead of greenbacks or bank notes. 

As usual, I will give a leaf from my own experience. Our 
firm had money on deposit which might sooner or later be 
used in the purchase of exchange. Not knowing what fantastic 
scheme might next win the favor of Congress, I concluded to 
send it along to a safe place. 

I went over to New York to buy the exchange and, not 
daring to rely entirely upon a bank draft to pay for it, as it 
was clearly illegal, I drew seventy thousand dollars in green- 
backs and took a draft for an equal amount. I could get only 
small bills, probably fives to twenties, so that I had a parcel 
well on to the size of a bushel basket and quite heavy. With 
this and the draft in my pocket I started for New York, taking 
with me a clerk to assist in handling the package of greenbacks. 
I left him at the Astor House sitting on the greenbacks while 
I went down to Wall Street to buy the exchange. I do not 
know whether the Solicitor of the Treasury had given his 
opinion just referred to, but probably not, unless it was on that 
very day. Otherwise, if I had known of it I should have taken 
only drafts. At any rate, whatever the status of the law, I had 
no difficulty whatever in passing the draft. Neither the bankers 
nor I felt in much danger of being sent to jail for such a ne- 
farious crime. I paid 260 for that exchange, being equal to 
about 237 for the gold. This was the highest-priced purchase 
made by me during the Civil War. 

The New York quotation for gold which on June 18 was 195 
on July 11 stood at 285. Instead of lowering the price, as was 
looked for at Washington, there was an advance of 90 per cent. 

The statute to which I have referred was repealed July 2, 
1864, having been in force fifteen days. "The wisdom of 
Congress," to which we are accustomed to look for the remedy 
for all our woes, for once had failed us! 

As may be supposed, such violent changes made all business 
operations extremely hazardous. I can give an illustration 
from my own experience which will serve as a sample of the 
uncertainties of that period. A large ship-owner of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, who usually sold our firm the exchange 
resulting from the freight earnings of his ships, came in one 
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morning with a bill on London for five thousand pounds 
sterling. I knew the quotation at which gold had closed 
in New York the previous day, and told him what I would 
pay for it. He said that he had not made any inquiry and 
that he would run down to State Street and be back in 
half an hour. I said, "All right, but my offer does not stand. 
Come back in half an hour and we will start again." The 
result was that he came back in half an hour and sold me the 
exchange for three thousand dollars less than my first offer. 
Before he had been gone many minutes I received a telegram 
from New York that gold had fallen twelve per cent or so, 
which made his bill worth so much the less. Such changes, 
sometimes one way and sometimes the other, were occurring 
all the time and could not be foreseen. It does not require 
much business experience to perceive the annoyance and 
anxiety that must accompany such a condition. Everything 
was then depending upon the action of the armies, and in that 
summer we sustained some terrible reverses. The war had 
been prolonged beyond all expectation, and although the nation 
continued hopeful and confident it could not be disguised that 
there was great danger. The gold quotations were the ba- 
rometer which showed the possibilities, and perhaps the proba- 
bilities, of the future. When the value of the greenback had 
gone to thirty-five cents, it certainly showed that confidence 
was very much impaired and the future in doubt. 

The triumphant re-election of President Lincoln in Novem- 
ber, 1864, was a staggering blow to the Confederacy, and thence- 
forward there were signs that the Southern cause was surely 
wearing out, and fortunately for us the great successes of our 
army brought the rebellion to an end in April, 1865. 

Of infinitely more importance than any possible losses to 
individuals was the imminent danger from currency conditions 
to the national cause. We hardly dared at that time to con- 
sider what would happen if the war should continue for another 
year, but no harm can result in considering it after the lapse 
of fifty years. 

If the currency had been kept upon a sound basis, or any- 
where near it, the resources of the North and the patriotic de- 
votion which never quailed were sufficient to have carried on 
the war for years. 
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With the continuance of the war, military reverses, and the 
little to be hoped for from the sale of bonds, the flood of legal 
tender that would have been inevitable would undoubtedly 
havej carried gold upward by leaps and bounds, very likely re- 
ducing the greenback to a merely nominal value, with possibly 
a collapse that would have meant financial chaos. 

We were unquestionably skating upon very thin ice, with 
dangers that have never been fully realized. I know that they 
caused me some sleepless nights in the summer of 1864. 

Though at the risk of being thought guilty of a little self- 
laudation, I will mention one other detail relating to the five- 
twenty bonds, as it has some historical significance. 

In September, 1867, a movement was started by Senator 
Pendleton of Ohio, which was seconded and taken up by Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler of Massachusetts, to call in the five-twenty 
bonds then outstanding, amounting to more than twelve hun- 
dred millions, paying them in currency then worth about sev- 
enty per cent in gold, with a view of refunding them at a lower 
rate of interest. This scheme was advocated by General Butler 
in a communication to the New York Tribune, plausible but 
full of mis-statements, which was copied in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser of October 3d. I was very well informed upon 
that subject and was able to show conclusively, as I did in the 
columns of the Daily Advertiser two days later, that the bill 
authorizing the five-twenties made the duties upon imports 
payable in coin and pledged them not only for the interest upon 
the five-twenties, but also for the principal of the whole public 
debt, and that, in reply to constant inquiries during the sale 
of the five-twenties, the Treasury Department had definitely 
stated that the five-twenties as well as all the other public 
debt were payable at maturity in coin. I said further that the 
attempt to discharge a debt not due for fifteen years in paper 
currency worth but seventy cents, on the dollar would be a gross 
breach of the public faith, not to be considered for a moment 
by any nation claiming to be honest. 

The matter was beginning to excite great attention in the 
public mind, and the proofs which I adduced were so conclu- 
sive that my communication was at once copied in many of ; the 
leading newspapers of this country and by the London Daily 
News. Mr. John M. Forbes and a few others, who had been 
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connected with the Loyal Publication Society of the Civil 
War, resuscitated the machinery of that Society and sent this, 
and other articles which followed it, to practically every news- 
paper in the Northern and Western States. Thus the editors 
of the country papers, not likely to be very well informed upon 
financial questions, were furnished with material which enabled 
them to combat the sophistries and false statements advanced 
in support of the proposed scheme. 

It was thought at the time that the broadsides sent out by 
the Loyal Publication Society had an important influence in 
educating public opinion throughout the North and West. 

The Democratic party was very generally committed to this 
attempt at repudiation, but the Republican party mustered 
the courage to put in their platform of 1868 a plank denouncing 
any attempt to pay the bonds of the United States until they 
could be paid in gold or its equivalent. 

The first legislative act of General Grant's administration 
made this secure by declaring that all the bonds of the United 
States should be payable in coin. 

I have now brought these rambling recollections down to a 
period within the memory of those whom I see about me, and 
I will leave it to them to take up my task and chronicle the 
changes of the coming years. 

The Editor read a paragraph on the Monroe Doctrine from 
the following despatch, which had been sent to him by 
Prof. Ephraim D. Adams, of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 
California. 

Canning to Vaughan. 

F. O. America 209. Vol. 10. Foe. Ofp., Feb. 8, 1826. 

Secret and Confidential. 

Sir, — By your Despatch marked "Secret and Confidential" of 
the 21st of December last, it appears that in a Conversation with 
the American Secretary of State upon the subject of Cuba, You 
suggested an interference by the United States of America to dis- 
suade the Mexicans and Columbians from making any attack upon 
Cuba. 

You will not find in your instructions any authority to hold this 
language. The matter of Cuba is one which was, as you know, 

3° 
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brought into discussion between the British and American Govern- 
ments last summer, and if it had been intended that you should 
treat with the Secretary of State of the United States in a matter so 
delicate, as the proposed interference of neutral Powers to controul 
the legitimate operations of belligerents against each other, You 
would not have been left without Instructions, upon a point of as 
much novelty, as delicacy and importance. 

If the United States think their interests likely to be affected by 
the continuance of the war between Spain and the new transat- 
lantick States, they are probably right, and perfectly at liberty to 
employ their good offices to bring about a pacification. 

We have long endeavoured to do so, but in vain; and Spain has 
been uniformly the recusant party. 

If the United States think that particular interests of their own 
require that a certain operation of war should not be undertaken by 
one of the Belligerents, — it is a question, and a very nice one for 
them, how they will prevent the undertaking of it; but it is mani- 
fest that we have not the like interest, either to induce or to justify 
us in so unusual an interposition. 

If there were any thing in the attack upon an insular Possession' 
of Spain by a Power, openly and lawfully at war with Her, which 
was beyond the rights of war, or contrary to those of humanity, 
there might be some grounds of interference, on the part, not of 
the United States only, but of all Neutral Powers. But if it be 
merely the interests of the United States that are concerned, that 
ground of interference can only belong to them, nor is there any 
obligation upon us, to share the odium of such an interposition. 

The general maxim that our interest and those of the United 
States are essentially the same, etc., etc., is one that cannot be too 
readily admitted, when put forward by the United States. 

But we must not be the dupes of this conventional language of 
courtesy. 

The avowed pretension of the United States to put themselves at 
the head of the confederacy of all the Americas, and to sway that 
confederacy against Europe, (Great Britain included), is not a pre- 
tension identified with our interests, or one that we can countenance 
as tolerable. 

It is however a pretension which there is no use in contesting in 
the abstract; but we must not say anything that seems to admit the 
principle. 

I trust you have not written to Mr. Ward in the sense of your 
Despatch to me. If you have done so, I beg that you will immedi- 
ately write to him again, (but by a safe conveyance), to desire him 
to consider what you had before written as cancelled. 
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Further I have only to desire that you will not revert to the sub- 
ject with Mr. Clay; and if he shall revert to it with you, that 
— you will simply say — that you have no Instructions to enter 
upon it. 

I need hardly add, that you are not, on any account, nor at any 
time, to let the substance of this Despatch transpire to the American 
Gov't. 

[George Canning.] 

Petitions for Lafayette's Release. 1 

Hamburg 10 January 1796. 

An address of the American citizens now in the port of Hamburg 
to John Parish Esqr. Consul of the United States. 

We the underwritten citizens of America, now at Hamburg and 
other places within your consulship, beg to make a request, which 
if attended with the success that may be expected from it, would 
become singularly serviceable to the United States in general, and 
individually so to each member thereof. 

It is but too well known that on the 19th of August, 1792, General 
La Fayette, ever faithful to the principles of liberty and vertue 
which rendered him so dear to us, was obliged to leave France and 
take shelter in a neutral country, and had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the allied powers. In their different prisons, he has 
experienced the most rigorous treatment, and his health has been 
exposed to continual danger. During the last eighteen months he 
has been closely confined in the fortress of Olmiitz with two friends 
of respectable character, Mr. de la Tour Maubourg and Mr. de 
Pusy, without being allowed to hold any communication with them. 
And whilst in virtue of treaties of peace, exchange of prisoners both 
military and civil, prisoners on all sides have been released; and not- 
withstanding the measures taken by the ambassadors of the United 
States at various courts, together with those of particular envoys, 
and the claims of the friends of humanity of every country, it has 
yet proved impossible to obtain the liberation of our worthy fellow- 
citizen. 

The underwritten citizens, deeply concerned at his afflicting 
situation (a situation rendered still more so, as his lady now partici- 
pates in all its severity) wish to avail themselves of the ties of friend- 
ship and commerce subsisting between the Danish and American 
nations, in order to lay before the court of Copenhagen their wishes 

1 From the Adams Mss. 
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and solicitations that that power would be pleased to become medi- 
ator with the imperial court in behalf of the restoration of the 
General to our fellow citizens, and to his son, who is already arrived 
at Boston. And we likewise beg to observe that it would not be 
less becoming the wisdom and humanity which distinguish that 
court to represent to the cabinet of Vienna that the deliverance of 
General La Fayette and his two friends would be (as it has been re- 
peatedly said in the parliament of Great Britain by senators as 
learned as patriotic) an indispensable preliminary to convince 
governments and all well disposed men of the justice and moderation 
of his imperial majesty. Moreover, if it were possible that the pe- 
culiar situation of General La Fayette should, for want of suitable 
objects, still furnish pretexts of delay, you will have the goodness 
to inform us, what sum the powers which detain him are pleased to 
require for his ransom. 

Such, Sir, is the unanimous resolution and request of the citizens 
of the United States, who are in the cities and ports within your 
consulship, and who are, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servants, 

John Gregory, of Petersburg, Virginia. 

Z. Hen. Mutr, of Philadelphia. 

W. St. John, of New York. 

W. A. St. John, of New York. 

Barbazan, of C's Town, S. Carol: 

Wyatt St. Barbe, of Massachusetts. 

John Coode, of Savannah. 

Benj'n Fernald, of Boston. 

Rob't Wilson, of Philadelphia. 

James Ervtng, of Philadelphia. 

Meltjtuceh Clapp, of Boston. 

Mark Riley, of New York. 

James Baxter, of Philadelphia. 

Dederic Tegeler, of C's Town. 

John Soren, of Boston. 

Tho's Blake, of New York. 

John Smith, of Philadelphia. 

Peter York, of Pennsylvania. 

Wm. Appleton, of Portsmouth. 

John Fleming, Baltimore. 

William Coggeshaix, Boston. 

Edmund Upton, Salem. 

John Groves, Baltimore. 

Wm. Skinner, Massachusetts. 

John Ward, of New York. 
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These are to certify, That the aforegoing is a true Copy of the 
Original deposited at my Office. Given under my Hand and Seal, 
Hamburgh the 22d January, 1796. 

J. Parish, 
Consul for the United States of America. 
Seal of the 
American 
Consulate 
at Hamburg. 

To the honourable John [Quincy] Adams, Esquire, Minister plen- 
ipotentiary from the United States to the Republic of Holland. 

We, the underwritten citizens of the United States, now in the 
cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other places belonging to the 
Republic of Holland; after having perused the memorial addressed 
to John Parish Esqr. consul of the United States, at Hamburg, 
unanimously signed by our fellow-citizens in the towns and ports 
of Germany within the limits of his consulship, have entirely adopted 
the sentiments and wishes contained in the said memorial. We 
have considered too with satisfaction that the minister to whom we 
naturally make our application belongs himself to a family distin- 
guished among the most eminent co-operators in our happy and 
vertuous revolution; and, that in lamenting the unheard of perse- 
cution on the part of so many governments against a single man, we 
address ourselves to you, Sir, who bear one of the names which in 
the American war were honoured by a particular proscription on 
the. part of a government at that time inimical; and we make the 
following declaration. 

We leave to the annals of history to determine upon General 
Lafayette's conduct in the French revolution, and to politicians to 
decide whether the enemies of that revolution ought to wish for the 
absence of a chief, who has been always strenuous to establish it on 
the basis of justice and humanity; We will satisfy ourselves with 
observing, that although the whole tenour of his life ought to render 
him dear to the true friends of liberty, it is not less true that his 
open and generous conduct on all occasions, (extended even to his 
declared enemies and often at the peril of his life) must have com- 
manded the esteem, and in certain personal instances, even the 
gratitude of men of all opinions and parties. 

But what we have to represent (and what we should develope with 
more detail were we not addressing a fellow-citizen himself partak- 
ing in these universal sentiments of gratitude and affection for 
General Lafayette) is the enthusiasm that in the moment in which, 
bereft of all assistance in Europe, our affairs seemed on the verge 
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of ruin, stirred up this youthful defender of our cause; it is his un- 
remitting and signal services, when in the midst of danger and diffi- 
culty at the expence of his fortune and blood, his talents both mili- 
tary and political were so efficaciously devoted to the United States; 
it is the testimonies of affection and public confidence, testimonies 
which no man, in any country whatever, experienced in a higher 
degree than the general has in each and all of our republics; it is, 
above all, that anxiety for his welfare, that impatience to see him 
again on our shores, which is so feelingly expressed in the letters 
we receive from America; and to which we are obliged to answer 
" that whilst prisoners of every description who have been taken in 
the present war have, in one mode or other, been exchanged, Gen- 
eral Lafayette and his two friends remain languishing in their close 
and rigorous confinement." 

Far be it from us, Sir, to accuse with negligence those men in a 
public capacity, or the private friends of the general, who ought or 
who have had it in their power, to co-operate in his deliverance; 
we are persuaded, that for three years past, the most suitable and 
expedient measures have been taken by our government, the prin- 
cipal magistrate of which is attached to the unfortunate general 
by all the ties of paternal friendship. We know the American Am- 
bassadours at every court have used unremitting endeavours in his 
behalf, and that private agents have been sent to the powers which 
detain him. It is with pleasure we recollect that in the bold attempt 
made a year ago to release him, two Americans were associated in 
the generous enterprize. 1 We have seen the honourable claims 
which have been made on the part of the friends of humanity in 
every country, and it is with the profoundest sentiments of admira- 
tion and gratitude that we ought to thank the liberal and patriotic 
members of the English parliament, who have frequently, and in 
so eloquent a manner reprobated this detention, of the injustice 
of which they were so feelingly sensible; and who in their endeavours 
to clear the government of their own nation from all suspicion of 
having any part in it, make us still more convinced how greatly 
it concerns the honour of America to manifest its claims respecting 
the general's deliverance. 

It is nevertheless, Sir, but too true (and men of worth express their 
surprise thereat, and such as are fond of relying on the good in- 
tentions of the allied powers feel extreme uneasiness, and particu- 
larly the citizens of the United States are deeply afflicted) that the 
measures taken relative to the general for three years past, have 
only produced his removal from prison to prison; and, without 
entering into the detail of his successive places of confinement and 
1 Erick Bollman and Francis Kinloch Huger. 
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the sufferings both mental and corporeal which he has undergone, 
we will confine ourselves to observe that for the last nineteen months 
he has been a close prisoner in the citadel of Olmiitz, as also have 
his two faithful companions, Mr. delatour Maubourg and Mr. de 
Pusy, who like himself, during the course of the French revolution, 
have incessantly manifested themselves the friends of liberty and 
public order, and the strenuous adversaries of every thing that 
militated against these two grand bases of national welfare; that 
since their entrance into this prison they have not been allowed to 
hold the least communication together, that for a year past, General 
Lafayette has not been permitted to speak to his servant; and (what 
we may venture to call an unheard of refinement in cruelty) his 
servant was not allowed during the dangers which menaced his 
family, to answer him, in one single instance, whether his lady and 
children were or were not in existence. 

We know, indeed, that his worthy lady a few months since, after 
having herself almost miraculously escaped the fate to which another 
government (that of which Robespierre was the head) had destined 
her; after having long lingered in a prison, the rigours of which were 
embittered by misfortune and disquietude of mind, embarked, by 
virtue of a passport granted her by the French republic on board 
an American vessel, that she has sent her son to America, as it were 
by way of earnest of the General's intention to return thither as 
soon as possible; that accompanied by her two daughters she has 
taken the affecting resolution of burying herself in a new prison; 
and that in order to behold again a husband and a father so dear to 
their hearts, they were obliged to submit to partake in all the pri- 
vations and rigours of his confinement, the knowledge of which has 
reached us, and are such as we are convinced, are unknown to the 
sovereign in whose name they are exercized. 

Till of late, Sir, we have not even ventured to doubt but that the 
obstacles in the way of the general's liberation would be removed, 
either out of respect to justice and the law of nations, or the consid- 
erations of decent policy; or on account of public and private meas- 
ures taken by the Americans; or the motives suggested by enlight- 
ened and feeling men of every country or, in fine, through the 
circumstance of the exchange of prisoners, and above all, through 
the reflections which the arrival of this interesting family is calcu- 
lated to excite; but, since nothing has yet been able to open his 
prison gates; since the present powers to be applied to on this oc- 
casion appear to be now reduced to two only, and that a portion of 
the English government, which though far from being friendly to 
the person or cause of the general have nevertheless declared, in 
parliament even, that they should not contribute to his detention, 
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and whilst, on the other hand, the court of Vienna and their am- 
bassadours positively declare that his deliverance does not solely 
depend on them, we address ourselves to you, Sir, to entreat you 
to endeavour to clear up this inexplicable mystery. The post you 
fill, together with our confidence in your sagacity, and the rights of 
the nation you represent; all concur in assuring us that you will 
neglect nothing to obtain the wished-for mediation of the Danish 
court, and that no expedient (that even of a ransom) will be untried 
by you in order to restore him to liberty, who has himself acted so 
nobly in her cause. 

Such are the sentiments and the earnest entreaties of the under- 
written citizens of the United States, now in the ports and towns of 
the Dutch republic; and who have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servants 

[No signatures.] 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Ford, 
Sanborn, Storey and T. L. Livermore. 



